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TO-DAY. 


The death of General Butler takes away from our 
daily life in Boston one the most striking figures. Not 
only in the relations of his eventful service in the Civil 
War, but in many other lines of activity, has he been 
prominent before the community since he showed in early 
life, in his very first public work at the bar, how keen 
was his observation, how vigorous his attack, how 
determined his purpose. He early earned the confidence 
of the workingmen of the community, and of those per- 
sons who are apt to think that they do not have a fair 
share in the division of profits. And although he often 


| lost this confidence, as individuals came to test his work 


for the public, he had a personal popularity in Massachu- 
setts which perhaps no other public man since Sam 
Adams and John Hancock has enjoyed. He was a man 
of warm heart and most generous impulse, and his best 
friends would say that to the quickness of his impulses he 
owes most of the great successes and most of the great 
failures of his career. 

Even while the echoes of the Panama canal scandal 
are ringing through the country, enterprise in the United 
States turns more and more toward the building of big 
canals. The Nicaragua scheme, to connect the two 
oceans and take the place of De Lessep’s fiasco, will 
undoubtedly receive government support in one form or 
another. The Duluth Chamber of Commerce leads a 
movement for a ship canal to join the great lakes and the 
Atlantic. Another canal is projected around Niagara 
Falls, another across Illinois, and another through New 
Jersey; while here in Massachusetts we have the Cape 
Cod scheme always with us. The progress of the 
world through the age of steam into the age of elec- 
tricity seems to have brought us around again to the age 
of inter:or water transportation wbich has been thought 


ito be left so far behind. 





The element of|bigness enters conspicuously into the 
conception of what is proper and desireable for the World's 
Fair as we go west. The new state of Washington, for 
instance, bas arranged for a flagstaff 238 feet high, will 
send from its quarries a monolith 130 feet in length—or 
in height, if it can be made to stand—and is looking for 
the largest ox inthe country among the product of its 
herds. This is all very good. The world must have 
something to wonder at as well as to think about; but 
the East should make sure that material for the higher 
admiration is vot lacking and not overshadowed by the 
big things of the West. 





There is now on exhibition at Mechanics Building a 
display of paintiogs and other works of art which have a 
peculiar interest, being the contribution of the artists of 
Massachusetts to the Art Exhibit at the World’s Fair. 
These are the selections from about 250 works submitted 
to the jury of which Mr. Frederic P. Vinton Is chairman, 
balf of which have been accepted. They include statuary, 
water-colors, etchings and engravings, as well as oil 
paintings, some of the latter being unusnally large can- 
vases. Atthe press view, which was given yesterday, 
the collection appeared to be generally approved as worthy 
and the judgment of the committee of selection to ve 
just. This exhibition will form an attraction for two 
weeks tocome, being open to the public for a small ad- 
mission fee on Monday next, continuing to the 28th. 





The first lesson of the great fire in Bostonon Tues- 
day is that which Mr. Edward Atkinson so promptly 
and sharply pointed out. It is the need of protective 
appliances in the buildings themselves. The fire depart- 
ment may be efficient, the firemen may work like giants 
and dare like heroes, all outside resources may seem to 
be ample; but these can accomplish little in comparison 
with what may be done by a watertank, sprinklers or 
pipes in the buildings themselves. Itis by stopping a 
fire at its beginning that loss is to be averted. 





The Secretary of State has issued his report of the ag- 
gregates of polls, property and taxes, as shown by the re- 
turns of local assesors in the cities and towns of Massa- 











chusetts last May. The figures are interesting. They 
show that property in this state has increased in 


th. 
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| value nearly $88,000,000 during the year, and that there 
_ has been an increase of 20,393 in polls—that is, pe rsons 


| twenty years of age and over. 


This increase, of course, 
} 


is mainly that of real estate, personal property being so 
easily hidden from the assessors as to escape record in 
large measure; so that there appears a gain of nearly 
$41,000,000 in the value of buildings during the year. Of 
especial significance is the fact that a large part of the 
towos—more than half of them—show a decrease in 
valuation, and nearly as many show a decrease in male 
polis. It is the tendency of population and business 
towards the cities. 


The trustees of the Roxbury Latin School announce 
that they have made arrangements to offer the boys of 
the school an opportunity to obtain, at moderate cost, a 
simple luncheon daily at the long recess, in the basement 
of the school-house. Sandwiches, milk, hot cocoa, cake, 
fruit, and perhaps other articles of food and drink, will 
be furnished, and effort will be made to have them of 
good quality. ‘The trustees think that.a long-felt need 
will thus be met, that it will be better for the boys to buy 
and eat their luncheon at the school than at the shops on 
the streets, and that those boys who may prefer to bring 
it with them from home will be benefited by taking a 
glass of milk or acup of cocoa with it. This ts an enter- 
prise which can be copied with advantage in schools 
under the direction and control of the city of Boston. 


The experiment of municipal electric lightning—that 
is, of establishing public works to be operated by the 
city—is not yet to be made in Springfield, after all. The 
mayor of that city refused to approve the resolution of 
the city council, and so the project is set back a year at 
least. ‘The reason given by Mayor Sibley for withhold- 
ing his approval is that he does not believe in the policy 
of undertaking such works by the city, and he cannot 
conscientiously become a party to it. His honest scruples 
must be respected. Butthe incident illustrates the diffi} 
culty of getting such a plan before the people under the 
operation of a law which seems 
with the purpose of preventing it. 


to have been 


drawn 


The rise and fall of the so-called endowment orders in 
Massachusetts is one of the most interesting, as well as 
painful, incidents in the history of recent popular infatua- 
tions. It is possible that the end has come sooner than 
it would have come had these orders been let alone, but 
the loss undoubtedly is less than it would have been if 
the schemes had been allowed to multiply and run their 
course. Of the fifty-six Massachusetts endowment orders 
there are now but fourteen nominally alive,and against 
five of these legal proceedings have been brought, and 
only three of the fourteen have a membership of 3000. 
The Five Year Benefit is the largest of the so-called long 
term orders, and when it fails the others will soon follow. 
Thus will end another fascinating dream of the practica- 
bility of getting something for nothing. 


We have received from Mr. Henry H. Faxon a broad- 
side of testimony of justices and others in authority con- 
demning the ‘drunk law’—the statute of 1891 which per- 
mits the discharge, without fine or punishment, of per- 
sons arrested for the first time for the offence of intoxi- 
cation. The evidence which Mr. Faxon adduces is 
deserving of respect; but so is that of others who com- 
mend the law. The difference seems to be that those whu 
wish the law repealed and more stringent measures 
adopted argue that the increase of arrests for drunken- 
ness shows an increase of drunkenness itself. This by 
no means follows. Indeed, as we showed by quotation 
from Mr. Spaulding last week, judicious observers think 
the effect of the laa ?8"1In the contrary direction. 





The disturbance in Fracce grows greater from day to 
day. One cabinet succeeds another before the new min- 
isters are warm in their seats; and the trial of the per- 
sons implicated ijn the corruption of the Panama canal 
scheme supplies daily revelations of which the last is 
always worse and more startling than the one before. 
Yet if we read the cable reports with discrimination we 
see that the political shaking up is confined to Paris, the 
| seat of the government; that the people of France are 
| not in revolutionary mood; and that the republic, after 
all, is reasonably secure. 
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JANUARY 14. 
‘‘What is to come we know not. Butwe know 
That what has been was good—was good to show, 
Better to hide, and best of all to bear. 
We are the masters of the days that were.” 
—W. E. Henley. 
JANUARY 15. ‘‘A majority does not make a good 
cause; but in the long run a good cause will makea 
majority.” 
JaNuARY 16. ‘‘That that is, is; and when it is, that 
is the reason that it is.” 
—Jean Ingelow. 
JANUARY 17. ‘‘Why shouldn’t folks 
The Lord dees, and makes it. 
mornings”?—Mrs. Whitney. 


like novelty. 
Or else why do we have 


JANUARY 18. 
‘*When love begins to sicken and decay, 
It useth an enforced ceremony.” 
—Julius Cesar. 


January 19. ‘‘Confess Ignorance.” 


JANUARY 20. 
“And don’t confound the language of the nation 
With long-tailed words in osity and ation.” 
—Frere. 
BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 

I had the great-pleasure and honor of living with Gen- 
eral Butler, as his guest, for ten days of a very eventful 
period in the Peninsular Campaign. I had met him casu 
ally at a dinner given in his honor at Parker's when he 
was in Boston on a hurried visit. That was the first time 
I had ever been introduced to him. He asked me to visit 
him at Fort Munroe, and I had the pleasure of making 
such a visit in the ensuing spring, the spring of 1864. 
‘There were then in the air whispers of the proposed 
movement by which his command became the left wing 
of Grant's army in the closing attack upon Richmond. At 
that time I made the acquaintance of his staff, and re- 
ceived from him a cordial invitation to join him when 
the movement on Richmond should be made. 

Accordingly, I was not unprepared for a telegram 
which I received on a day near the end of May, from his 
chief of staffat Bermuda Hundred. It wasin these words : 
“Come on at once. We are more than successful.” It 
will hardly be remembered now that Butler’s prompt land - 
ing at Bermuda Hundred, within fifteen miles of the city 
of Richmond, had given the whole country the impression 
that we were to enter Richmond at once. President 
Lincoln had gone so far as to issue a proclamation for 
Thanksgiving on the 9th of May, ‘‘To the friends of 
Union and Liberty.” ‘Enough is known of army opera- 
tions within the last five days to claim our especial grati- 
tude to God, while what remains ‘undone demands our 
most sincere prayers to, and reliance upon, Him without 
whom all human effort is vain.” 

Receiving such a despatch, {I made arrangements at 
once to go on to Bermuda Hundred. I took a commis- 
sion as an agent of the Sanitary Commission, of which 
I was an officer, and in a few days [ reported to General 
Butler as he sat by a camp-fire at nine o’clock in the even- 
ing, with the greater part of his staff around him, in his 
headquarters at Bermuda Hundred. But since I had re- 
ceived my telegram, things had taken a less favorable 
aspect. What we called then ‘the ‘battle of the 
Fog’ had been fought, and we had lost a considerable 
number of prisoners. But everyone was in good spirits, 
and the whole condition was very interesting to me, be- 
cause it was my first real glimpse of an army in war. 
General Butler and his whole staff were most courteous 
to a civilian appearing under such circumstances, and so 
it happened that, for the next ten days, I jwas rated as 
a member of his staff, and in fact was his private secre- 
tary, every morning writing his dispatches in short-hand. 
He was good enough to give me the whole care of the 
correspondence, with permission to read anything that I 
chose of the dispatches inward and outward. Of the 
despatches out I wrote one half, the other half being 
written by the other short-hand clerk. I breakfasted and 
dinned and supped with him in bis tent every.dav, being 
generally his only companion. I acquired then a per- 
sonal regard for him, which I never lost, and [ learned 
some things about his method of thought and action 
which I should certainly never have learned excepting 
for such advantages. 

It is this personal experience which tempts me to say, 
at the moment when we hear of his sudden death, that he 
wasa man of the very warmest affections. Kveryone 
knows how largely he was governed by impulse. This 

mpulse was often, not to say always, dictated by fhis 


personal regard for those around him and those whom he 
could serve. It seemed to matter little whether they 
could serve him or not; if he were fond of them, there 
was almost nothing he would net do to help them. He 
reminded youof an old Scotch laird with his’ train of 
followers. Iam notsure that I have not told him that he 
was the last of the barons. His \staff was collected al- 
most as a feudal lord might 'collect his followers who 
were to go to the Holy Land. From this regard of his, 
there came out some very tender and charming results. 
On the other hani, there came out some very unfortunate 
reverses. For all this ended in his assuming in his own 
office a great deal of the work, and so a great deal of the 
responsibility, which belonged to other people on the 


do. 
ing he could not do if he engaged himself upon it. But 
when it came to writing a hundred and twenty-five letters 
a day, on ahundred and twenty-five subjects, one half of 
which, perhaps, or maybe (more, should have been writ- 
ten by other responsible persons, it will readily be seen 
how the operations of the head of ,a department j became 
entangled from the very number of details. 

The two army corps under his command were those of 
General Gilmore and those ,of General Smith, familiarly 
known as ‘Baldy’ Smith. Every effort was in progress 
for a sudden and prompt attack on the city of Peters- 
burg; and we expected to enter Petersburg, almost by a 
surprise, on a certain Monday morning. On Sunday 
morning came the fatal telegram from Washington, order- 
ing the immediate despatch of Smith’s corps, which was 
to take Petersburg at eight o’clock on Monday, that they 
might strengthen Grant’s advance. All that Sunday that 
fine body of men was marching to our rear on their line 
of march to strengthen Grant; before forty-eight hours 
were over, thousands of them were dead on the field of 
Cold Harbor. Everyone at headquarters believed that we 
should have had the city of Petersburg, had we been per- 
mitted to eater iton Monday morning; but the depart- 
ment, at Washington had at that time little confidence in 
General Butler or his operations. Thev did not believe 
the prize was so nearly within our grasp as we thought it. 
At all events, what followed was that, before Petersburg 
was taken, another year passed in slow approaches. 

I tell this little bit of a glimpse, for a fortnight, at the 
movements of a great war, because I like to testify at 
this moment, as I ought at any time, to the marvellous 
executive ability of this great chief; but, more than this, 
to his tender and affectionate disposition, and his readi- 
ness to serve almost any one whocame within his range. 
Such a disposition accounts for the wide-spread and en- 
thusiastic love of him, among people who had perhaps 
never spoken to him nor heard his voice. 

He told me himself of an experience in his early life 
which I do not find mentioned in the newspaper biogra- 
phies. When Caleb Cushing returned from China, in 
1844 or 1845, he had a definite feeling that the empire of 
China must fall into the hands of the western races. He 
talked of this matter freely with Mr. Butler, who was 
then twenty-seven years old, and with another gentle- 
man—I think the late Mr. Burlingame. Mr. Cushing’s 
relations with the government of China were such that 
he could promise both the other two high military position 
in the Chinese service. The three determined to go. 
General Butler went so far as to make arrangements for 
the transfer of such practice as he had to other council- 
lors, and even to sell such property as he had, and to buv 
his outfit for China. ‘And if I had gone, Mr. Hale, you 
and I would not be sitting here in Virginia to-day. I 
should be either lying under the sod, or the first officer in 
the Chinese ariny.” 

At that moment the Mexican War broke out, Mr. 
Cushing accepted his commission as major-general in the 
army, the other two aspirants for service in China could 
not proceed there without him. My. Batler returned to 
his placeas a young practitioner in the County of Middle- 
sex, and lived to command the second army inthe ser- 
vice of the United States instead of serving the Chinese 
empire. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 





PROFIT SHARING. 


An intelligent gentleman, who has directed mines as 
he has worked in them, gives the following important 
testimony to the value of the co-operative system in 
mining : 

“Dear Sir: 

“*T have just read your article on Co-op2rative Indus- 
try in the January Cosmopolitan. I cannot resist telling 
you that what you have said certainiy points out with 
delightful clearness the only possible solution of the so- 
called Labor Problem—though why it should not be 
named the Capital Problem quite as well I fail to see, 
for surely the present dissatisfaction of those who 
labor with their muscles ucts quite as hardly on the 
owners of capital as on thu laberer. 

“IT am not fitted to judg: of the conditions in towns 
east of the Missouri, where manufacturing is the great 
interest; but out here in the mines, where the purest 





staff. There was nothing that he did not think he could 
Perhaps it would be fair to say that there was noth- | 


rw FASUaRT 
world, and yet where, when ¢ culties an = 
and dynamite are more quickly ap; ea 
fourteen years of experience, varying «| 
miner up to foreman and superint ea 4 day 
the cheerful chirp of the w;) fie saving 
striker’s hand, and having surr. \dere v Paya: 


after forcing a mine-owner tx pay me “ : 
crew ;—I think I can fairly AD Opinio 
that what you say is entirely pra ble ons 
applied to the mining industry. | 
italist and laborer. 
“Recently your pvint of th site 
| was voluntarily recognized by some , Me : 
Thad gone intoa lease of an in Wi 


pass 


W t . 8 
and equal right to boss, they of their own an... 


}to act simply as hired men unde: acting 
intendent. Bia: 
“I am glad to be able to testif 
| the past five years’ experience in charve of 
| found my crews—which, by the w 
| per cent. men born in America 
| enough to see the wisdom of t 
suggest. The miners of the pre: 
jally in the smaller camps, are an exc 
high-grade class of laborers, w 
when sending books down to th« 
| failed to show a preference for the 
Review, Scientific American, Litt 
| ature and the illustrated month! 
zette and detective stories. 
‘Could Capital see the truth of y 
sure there would be no need of « 
Iam in the midst of.” 


Montana, Jan. 2, 1893, 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 


We have already referred to the n 
educational matters made by the scho 
Cleveland, Ohio, indoing away with ¢ 
ten examinations in the public schools. Th 
of this ancient fetich is hailed with congratuls 
fathers and mothers of that cit) 
Leader expressing the general satisfa W 
form in an article which we reprod us follows 

“The abolition of the examina t 
land schools is areform in harmony with th: 
tional thought of the day. Thet t 
scholar’s progress is the ability to pass long aod seve 
final examinations is gone, fortunately for the 
generationin the Forest City, and a more rat) 
more just system is to take its pla We feel that thi 
isa matter for public congratulation. The wort « 
day and week is to determine the pupil's standing, sod | 
case the teacher considers this insufficient to jas! 
motion, the parent can, if he wislies, request an¢ 
tion, and it will be given by a different teacher 
under the supervision of the authorities 
such cases is certain to be small, and the chances & 
that the scholars will show more interest and devotion @ 
their work thanunder the old system. [he ' 
sensitive, nervous children are tortured into sieepiessn 
and sickness by fear of failure is over, and & sensi 
method of judging of progress !s to take its piace. 1s 
schools of Cleveland have veen put ona higher pa i 
the way opened to thei increased Use! I 
which the pubiic is grateful to Superi:tendent Draper ™ 
the school principals whose approval has encourages ! 
in the adoption of this reform, and to whos licious 
adminstration he must look in good par t ims 
success.” 

The boldness of the Cleveland schoo! authorities #™ 
be admired; and it isadmired and, we ma 
spire imitation. In Rochester, N. Y., t Democrat 8% 
Chronicle comments upon it: | 

“The city of Cleveland is to be congratates 
turning to better and simpler mesiods ‘185 © AY , re 
ly prevailed in most city schools. T cu 
land will now have a chance for learuing ave 
The theory of examinations is crade, ar 
relation to material things than to! mao , 
After pumping water into a barrel a st sa 
ascertain how rapidly the water is risins, ® me 
receptacle. if the water doesn’t rise with! 
rapidity, the conclusion is that the pu! 

The same is true of public school ,exau 
are used to ascertain how much has en | 
pupils. If all that was expected ist 

er who manages the pump is sus} 

account is taken of the human 

than a barrel. Accordingly teachers ® 

the pumping process with a diligen 

the pupil. Nervous affections, 
result. There is constant danger a eel 
begin the pumping process over aga . ropped 
jated instead of encouraged, 400 
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belong to every child in the land, th we 


ing proper instruction in all the Dr: ae ee 
common schools. We say, ‘recet** ' 





manual labor gets higher pay than anywhere else in the 
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= yarrot afterward oF not. There is more in in- | 
like a than a parrot exercise. There should be free- | 
stra conrage for the pupil instead of repression. | 


dow and i _holar, the boy who cannot pass a single 
” —e will learn much. Men who are built ona 

examination’ = op slowly and are not always quick and 

ae yt when boys. ‘They should have every 

excessively | a school and out of school. Character 

Saas ate set the prodacts of the pumping system, 

ow 


J the world needs character and force, and not mon- 

je Worse ™ 

= a os of premature ripeness in learning. The city of 
psities OF Yee 

ss tand is to be « ongratulated.” 

Cleveland is ¢ 


4 PHIL ADELPHIA NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
. js known as the city of homes, and it is 


philadelph . 
the city of obituary verses. I suppose 


39 kKnowa 4» 
: re are homes in Philadelphia than in any other 
there are © 

. there certainly are more death notices in the news- 
ity oo heas ; 
a rs, and re verses aceompany the death notices. 
papers, = 


" facts havea rather curious relation to each other. 
hese [acts 4 
in has his own house, the town covers a 


When every ™ ‘ . 

at deal of ground, and when we arrive at a city of 
reas U oJ . 
wet dcent distances, we arrive, in the case of Philadel- 
* s.stacity with a number of centres. The old Phila- 


bia of Penn Was & Very narrow strip of ground be- 
wee the Delaware and the Schuylkill rivers, and in the 
sorees of annexation Philadelphia has taken ina large 

of towns which were once independent in every- 
ching and are now stillindependent in much of the local 


de 


The old burgs of Southwalk, Kensington, the North- 
en Liberties and the rest, although they are now actually 
only wards in the city of Philadelphia, still retain their 
iocal pride, and in everything but corporate existence 
they are still separate towns, each with a main street with 
its shops and its theatres, and each with its streets where 
people live. To the mill-hand of Fraukford, Front Street 
is fully as important as Chestnut Street is to the old line 
Philadelphian, and to the inhabitants of Southwalk or the 
‘Neck’ their ward officers, their ministers and their doc- 


tors are fully as important as are the ‘prominent citizens’ 
inany othertown. ‘This resuits in the local importance 
famach larger proportion of Philadelphians than of 
New Yorkers or of Bostonians, with the further result, 
abovementioned, that when they come t)die itis con- 
gdered necessary to insert in the newspapers a much 
larger proportion of the actual deaths than in any other 


of our large cities. 

Asthe bargs of Southwalk and Kensington have nota 
high literary taste, the death notices are as apt to run in- 
to verse ag are the death notices in jthe ordinary country 
beWspaper. 

Aoother result of the survival of this local spirit is the 
sorvival of local customs, in some of the burgs, often 
merely because they are local customs; and one of the 
most evident customs is the masquerading on New Year’s 

of so-called ‘mummers’ and ‘shooters.’ In the old days 
this custom was entirely local to the ‘Neck,’ then an ex- 
panse of clay meadow-land where vegetables were grown 
and bricks made. History does not relate whether the 
‘mummers’ represent any survival of an old English cus- 
‘om, but aslong as man can remember the young men of 
the ‘Neck’ have masqueraded New Year’s night and New 
Year's day, and the householders of the ‘Neck’ have kept 
open house for the masquera ders. 
More recently other bargs, and notably |Kensington, 
have rivalled the masqueraders of the Neck, and still more 
recently the custom has been crystallized by the offering of 
prizes for the ‘best dressed clabs,’ and the ‘most comical 


clubs,’ 


To win these prizes, there exists a number of As- 
*“ciatlons, varying in different years from 50 to 100, 
whose chief object in life is to raise money ia ordsr to 
frovide gorgeous costumes for use on New Year's day. 
ese clubs, which are made up of young men, not of 
tessa grade, have names such as the ‘Julius 
a a es ,, which took most of the prizes this 
a0d the ‘Sil sag he - Basler Clab,” the ‘White Cap’s Club, 
Picnics ba as rit a Association.’ They give balls and 
tod when eeetarey own members and their friends, 
eis on pedy day comes they array themselves 
cies en on garments that it has ever been my 
stage American Ir basis of the costumes is that of the 
ass tee a reed but in order to add gorgeous- 
—_ etnies the chief of the club his usually a 
shape that we fen, fp ey eminers, of such aa anwieldly 
Indian fighter. The would have been despised by any 
are overlaid t) oe and the rest of the costume 
embroidery pn spangles, paste jewelry, feathers and 

7, According to the length of the purse of the 


Associatic : 
0D. Some costume f : 
ha © COE Ss used 
¥e Cost as mux this year are said to 


lnaihee tea 2 . one thousand dollars. 
Woman's dress el attractive style of costume is the 
eled rather i : “ by the younger of the men, mod- 
there are a ae Reade: soubrette; and beside these 
Doticed, “in i of burnt cork masqueraders. I 
almost Seiten ee ‘S$ year, a couple of horsemen ia 
, Spanish-Amcns ro costume,and it is to be hoped that 
cao iine is one that will be followed. 


The ce} 
ubs used to assemble in froat of the Old State 


ing round the whole of the preceding night. 


: 3 








House at midnight of New Year’s Eve and tire off pistols as 
the bell tolled the old year out; but this year the costumes 
were soelaborate, and the danger of rain so great, that 
most of them waited until day-time before they appeared 
on the streets, and their appearance was in much better 
trim than in previous years when they had been march- 


The routine for a club is to gather at its head-quarters 
;on New Year’s morning and to march, independently of 
all other clubs, through the principal streets of its own 
quarter and then through the whole town, competing for 
as many prizes as possible. The prizes are usually offered 
for clubs traversing given routes, and these routes are 
different according to the location of the people who 
give the prizes, so that you can hardly walk through any 
part of Philadelphia on New Year’s day without meeting 
one or more of these clubs, sometimes in good order and 
sometimes in bad, but always conducting themselves 
with the greatest good humor. 

The entire independence of the different clubs and 
prize-givers results in a very general distribution of 
favors, and in many parts of the city every club that 
passes is presented with one or more pound cakes, and 
at some points open house is kept for every one in cos- 
tume. 

Beside these organized masqueraders, there are many 
little children who dress themselves, or are dressed, in 
costume, and perhaps the brightest part of the whole 
show is to see them running round admiring themselves 
and the others. 

PENN FRANKLIN. 
Philadelphia, January, 1893. 


NOTES OF AN AMERICAN IN PARIS. 


Paris, December, 1592. 

The wiseacres say that there are two hundred days of 
rain in each year at Paris. If this be so—and it seems 
like it—I think they must all be crowded into the wintry 
half of the year. For surely hardly a day seems to pass 
without rain or drizzle. We have long ago ceased to be 
oneven bowing acquaintance with the sun; and as for 
what is underfoot, we might as well buy sponges at once 
instead of boots. One envies the peasants with their 
wooden sabots; they atleastcan keep dry. I know one 
man in the city who has the courage to wear sabots, but 
the most of us had ratber suffer agonies from colds, wet 
feet, and tooth-ache, than be comfortable at the expense 
ofalaugh. Lord Brougham used to say it only rained at 
Canues thirty daysin the year. What a pity someof this 
weather (Canned, be it well understood) can not be 
brought to us sufferers in Paris. 

The winter season of pictures bas begun. [ have al- 
ready mentioned the Durand-Ruel exhibition of the work 
of the well known Impressionist Degas. The show is one 
of landscapes,and in this connection it is interesting to note 
that it is the first time Degas has ever triedjdoing land- 
scape, his work heretofore having been interiors, usually 
behind the scenes. The pictures are done in some moun- 
tainous country of volcanic formation; the earth of a 
singular red color. While these studies are not exactly 
fascinating—at times indeed rather skocking in their 
rudeness and ruggedness—there is yet something very in- 
teresting and curious in this. 

A little further down the Rue Pelletier is to be found a 
shop which is known in Paris as the ‘Rose-Croix Shop.’ 
If you want tozsee pictures that are queer and strange, 
you have only to go to it. Here ‘are tobe found works 
by the most advanced of the Impressionists,jthe luminists 
and pointellists. Here too are the ‘Neo-Catholic’ men— 
the ‘Holy Grailists,’ as a friend of minecallsthem. The 
Symbolists and the Decadents also make this shop the 
abiding place of their pictures. So you canimagine on 
the whole what a very strange place the store must be. 
Here you see long-haired followers of Josephine Peladan 
conversing in sepulchral whispers, ever and anon crossing 
themselves; while another group will be of boys from the 
Academy Julian or from the 4Beaux Arts, come for the 
sole purpose of making sport of allthings there. Occa- 
sionally, too, one comes across some unfortunate Ameri- 
can who has strayed in, not knowing what he was to find, 
and now goes about with a horror-stricken gaze, thin king 
he has got into Bedlam by mistake. 

As forthe theatre, the chief attraction seems to be an 
absurd farce called Champignol malgré lui. From a suffi- 
ciently French reason, the hero, to save the honor of 
Madame Champignol, is obliged to pretend that he is Mon- 
sieur Champignol, who is really away ona journey. All 
sort of trials come to him in consequence, and the climax 
| is when he is forced to go and do Champignol’s twenty- 
eight days of military service. The fan grows fast and 
furious, the plot thickens, and you wonder how the au- 
thors are goiog to get him out of the scrape. And then, 
|just as it seems asif worse could not come to him, a 
| quick curtain and the playis ended. You, too, as well 
as everyone in the play, are ‘sold again,’ and never know 
| how the poor man got out of the mess. 

At the Francais the other night, a new play was 
| brought on —Jean Darlot’ by Louis Legendre. A good 








be about the horny-handed son of toil, and the actors 
were to wear real blouses on the stage. Since Monsieur 
Thivrier wore his blonse at the Chambre des Députés, we 


had learned to expecta good deal. Buta blouse at the 
Maison de Moliére! Well, the play came off; the 
blouse was put on, and there were other touches of Real- 
ism. A soupe is made before the audience with real gar- 
lic,which smells so that some of them, perhaps, wish they 
were elsewhere. But, apart from this, the play was 
rather commonplace and only had a succés @’ estime. 
Another premier which has had a great success is the 
Sanson et Dalila of Saint-Saéns, Saint-Saéns, whom Bos- 
ton concert-goers probably know best by his Danse Ma- 
cabre, has been at work on the opera for many years. It 
was at first cast rather in the form of a oratorio, but 
then changed to an opera, and a ballet put in for the bene- 
fit of the baldheads of the orchestra. Poor Saint-Saéns 
—to be obliged to spoil his opera so. Butit is said no 
opera can succeed without the ballet. A certain type of 
opera-goers—and unfortunately the richest—go simply 
for conquests behind the scenes; so the ballet must be 
on hand. Lohengrin is the one opera I can recall which 
was a success without a ballet. 





The question of divorce has always been a pet motis 

with French playwrights; and M. Victor Jannet has just 

written a play on the subject, which has scored a great 

success. ‘The great dramatic situation is in the end of 

third act. Madame Manuclerc was once married to M. De 

Savigny, but was divorced from him on account of his 
infidelity; she being recognized as faultless in the mat- 

ter. she afterwards marries M. Mauclerc. But be- 
cause she has once been divorced, ‘Society’ assumes she 
must be all wrong; and at a ball to which she goes (third 
act) she receives all manner of insults, especially at the 
hands of a certain Madame @’Albiac. So much so that 
M. Mauclere insists on seeing her husband in order to 
challenge him to account for his wife’s rudeness. And 
here the point comes in. M. d’Albiac is not forthcoming ; 
it seems that he is separated (not divorced) from his 
wife on account of her infidelities ;\,but because itis not 
a divorce all is well and ‘Society’ receives her with open 
arms. Still Madame Mauclerc’s husband insists on shoot- 
ing somebody; so the ‘protector’ of Madame d’Albiae is 
lugged up. Horrors! He proves to be de Savigny, the 
Jirst husband oi much-married Madame Mauclerc. 
Thunders of applause from the audience, and—quick cur- 
tain. The point is, I think, fairly taken, that ‘Society,’ 
which strains at a gnat, too often swallows a camel; and 
that the ‘unco guid,’ who are shocked at some public rat- 
tling of dry bones, have often enough a tolerably perfect 
specimen of a skeleton in their own closet. 

In the musicai world all is merry as a marriage bell. 
We in Boston are rather proud of our Symphony concerts; 
but what should we say to Paris, where there are three 
symphony orchestras at full tilt every Sunday. Of these 
I believe the Conservatoire is considered the finest; but I 
am fond of worthy Lamoureux and his doughty orchestra 
who pound out Wagner and Beethoven with as much 
enthusiasm as the veriest German of theth all. These 
latter days he has been giving us Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony with a fine chorus. I am told by the cognoscenti 
that it is vastly fine. I fear at times that my thoughts 
are drawn away fromthe music by the humors of the 
occasion. The ladies of the chorus (no doubt with a 
view of keeping the too susceptible Frenchmen’s eyes 
strictly on the score) are all as ugly as a hedge-fence; no 
camera could stand unbroken before such hideousness. 
Well, someone has discovered that Schiller’s Ode at the 
last of the Symphony is really in praise of Liberty, instead 
of Happiness as it was formerly supposed to be. So it is 
too funny to see these haggard virgins furiously chanting 
in praise of their liberty, while every man in the audience 
veils his aching eyes. 


One sees everywhere on the bill-boards clever affiches 
by Chéret, the master bill-maker, showing happy children 
with their dolls and playthings, and telling where these 
toys may best be bought. And Paris is the place of all 
others to find big wax dolls, with flaxen hair and pink 
cheeks, that squeak when you squeeze them and shut their 
eyes when you lay them down. But I doubt very much 
whether the true healthy child really cares for these 
things. His or her immediate effort to break them at 
once shows, I fancy, more than mere mischief—a child’s 
contempt and scorn of mere surface veneer. I have seen 
little girls who much preferred their block-headed Lulu 
or their rag baby Dinah to the best doll the Paris shops 
could give them. I saw one toy, however, which I should 
have thirsted for in my younger days—a hugh papier- 
maché elephant. How would we not bave hunted tigers 
in the Indian jungle of the Green Parlor! And, speaking 
of a child’s faculty for make-believe, Mr. Clovis Hugues 
tells of seeing a tiny little girl going out with her nurse 
fora walk. ‘‘Aren’t you forgetting Dolly?” said he. 
“Oh-no,” she answered, bridling. ‘It’s so cold; and, 
just think, I can’t find her gants de Suéde.” 


The book of the week is without doubt Geoffroys’s 
collection of critiques on various well known painters and 





| deal had been heard of the play beforehand. It was to 


sculptors—Manet, Rodin, Monet, Carriére, Pizzaro and 
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and others. The book has been well advertised. Ed- | looking with clearer eyes at things that the sanction of ' 
mond de Goncourt wrote its preface, which, for the rest, | long custom has made to seem matter of course. Some 
‘of the conventionalities of life are laughable enough, 


appeared, before publication in book form, in one of the 
morning papers. Octave Mirbeau, perhaps the first art 
critic in France, also gives the book a fine ‘send off.’ 
But, apart from all this, the book is worth reading of 
itself, being the analysis of fine work by a most calti- 
vated and appricciative critic, and being cxpressed in 
most charming prose. The study on Manet is particu- 
larly sympathetic; and, while it perhaps errs in attribut- 
ing to his pictures hidden meanings which he may never 
have meant them to have, it is still learned and discrimi- 
nating. 


For some time the more intelligent Conservatives, 
such as the Comte de Mun, have been trying to make 
religion—Catholicism, I should say—more popular with 
the working classes. Year by year, in the cities especi- 
ally, the working man has gradually been estranged from 
the church; so that now at Mass you will see few but 
women kneeling there. Of course, the renegade Catho- 
lic gives his vote for the Radical candidate instead of the 
Conservative, as he used. So these latter leave no stone 
unturned to win him back. ‘They have invented a sort of 
trap called Christian Socialism which they hope may at- 
tract him. This Christian Socialism was somewhat 
cruelly if wittily described by Renan as **The Good God, 
served with the Devil's Sauce.” Might not this mo¢ apply 
to some of our pet modern schemes? For instance, Dr. 
Rainsford’s daring scheme for having the churches sell 
liquor. Still, one remembers Charles Wesley's saying, 
that ‘the didn’t see why the Devil should have all the 
good times.” 

Purr L. HALE. 


A LOOKER-ON LIN BOSTON. 


It is a strange anomaly that familiarity with a thing 
at once cheapens and endears it. No place is ever loved 
like home, and yet balf the beauties that in a strange 
scene would attract admiring attention pass unnoticed 
because of long acquaintance with them. Bostonians are 
sometimes ridiculed for a local pride and loyalty more 
intense than is found among other people, yet I question 





would be apparent on every side to a stranger. The at- 
tractiveness is taken for granted, but in the rush of a 
busy life there is no time to dwell upon and enjoy the 
beauty. Who, for example, of all the hurrying crowds, 
stops to look at the city from one of the Cambridge 
bridges? Yet at sunset of a clear day it is a picture that, 
save for its familiarity, people might think it well worth 
while to go far to see. The beautiful city sits enthroned 
upon her hills with the sea at her feet, the rosy sunset 
glow touching spires and dome, the air filled with a 
golden haze, and the whole scene, spite of some few pro- 
saic factory chimneys, strongly suggestive of pictured 
Venice. With a row of gondolas moored at the water- 
gates along the river or gliding up and down upon it, a 
bit of color here and there against the walls and hanging 
from window or balcony, we might fancy ourselves in 
suany Italy with all its possibilities of beauty and ro- 
mance open to us. Yet weare in a much better place, 
spite of languorous day-dreams, and with the awakened 
vision that comes from a new view of a familiar thing, 
we may find in the prosaic round of American daily life 
as many bits of poetry and romance as in storied 
Venice. 


In other ways it seems as if the need of making of 
Europe the Mecca of all hopes and aspirations was pass- 
ing away. We have been wont to think that nothing of 
worth in the many branches, of art could be looked for 
in practical America. And while in the days of the 
founding of a new country that might have been true, it 
being then neccessary to devote to material growth all 
the energy and inventive resource of the |people, the time 
seems to be rapidly approaching, if not already come, 
when America can point with pride to her achievements 
in the world of art as well. The Jast week has seen two 
notable artistic successes attained by Americans. In 
‘The Knickbockers,’ Messrs. De Koven and Smith have 
added to their laurels, and vindicated anew their right to 
be considered the American rivals (if not yet peers) of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Certainly their new success, added 
to those of ‘Robin Hood’ and ‘The Fencing Master,’ 
make them formidable rivals. If, as Mr. Crawford says, 
America is the richest fleld for the novelist, the librettist 
as well may find his opportunity here; and as in ‘The 
Kuickerbockers’ we may be shown more often that her- 
ees grow on every soil, and that love shines as brightly in 
this every-day land asamong courts and kinogs or with 
fairies and brigands. Miss Durgin's portrait of a lady, a 
symphony in grey, is an instance of success in another 
branch of art. The unusual strength and originality of 
her work are said by some critics to be due to her train- 
ing in the school of modern French art. But it is the 
work of an American, neyertheless, and done here ; and 
so will count among the sigus of promise for the artistic 
future of America. 


That we are creatures of habit Is} made comically 
emphatic, sometimes, by stepping out, of our rut and 


some are sad. Whileitis safer toerr on the side of | 
the conventional, that being defined as the common-| 
sense of the largest part of the community, the wonder | 
sometimes arises as to what kind of world it would be, 
after all, if each one was his own natural self. There 
isa story told somewhere of aman whose unusually 
frank nature rebelled at the insincerity that he saw on 
all sides, and who, declaring that all the affairs of life | 
would go on as smoothly if the truth were always | 
spoken, was challenged bya friend to try it for a week. 
At the end of that time, having scrupulously fulfilled 
the contract, he found himself in an insaae asylom, 
having lost his business position, been dismissed by his 
flancée, disinherited by his uncle whose heir he was, 
and adjudged insane by all about him. And simply for 
telling the truth instead of the conventional falsehoods 
that are looked for at every turn until they grow to seem 
like truth. 





A group of people were discussing the custom of 
omitting all introductions at social gatherings, and the 
absurd side of it was made morethan usually apparent. | 
One young man, the pastor of a somewhat aristocratic | 
church, related an experience of his, twice repeated, | 
which is of course but the every-day experience of many | 
others. Invited to a reception ata fashionable house, | 
aftera few words with the hostess (who had always | 
seemed to regard him with considerable favor) he was | 
asked to step up to the library and look at some old | 
prints, which he was directed where to flad. He did so; 
and, seeing only one or two acquaintances and being 
introduced to no one, he was soon at the end of his 
resources and took his leave. About a year later, he | 
was invited to the same house, only to have precisely 
the same experience, even to being asked again to look 
over some prints Of course, the coincidence in that | 
case made it doubly amusing, but the experience is 
probably not uncommon. To this was added the pro- 
test of a bright young girl, who being one of a small | 
group of early comers at an afternoon tea, knowing no 
one there but her hostess and being presented to no one, 
sipped her tea In solitary state and marvelled at the 
great discrepancy between the dictionary definition of | 
hospitality and its practical illustration. Of course, the | 
presumption on which such a stupid form is based is | 
that within certain social limits all people are acquainted, 
hence introductions are unnecessary. But there is 
another equally strong presumption, and that is that no | 
one would be asked to certaiu houses whe was not worthy | 
to be there and consequently worthy to meet all others | 
there. When wetake the definition, ‘attention and kind- | 
nes3 to strangers,’ asthe foundation of hospitality, it | 
seems as if this special couventionality would be ‘better 
horored in the breach than in the observance.’ Cc. 

















The London Academy states that ‘‘a small edition of | 
the newly recovered Gospel according to Peter and Apoc- | 
alypse of Peter is now in preparation at the Cambridge 
University Press and will be ready in a few days. It will 
uclude a lecture on the Gospel by Mr. J. Armitage Rob- 
inson, of Christ’s College, and another on the Apocalypse 
by Mr. M. R. James, of King’s College, and it will contain 
the Greek texts emended and annotated, together with 
ranslations into English.” Readers of Tue Common- 
WEALTH have already had the privilege of reading a trans- | 
lation of this interesting fragment, aud also Dr. Thayer’s | 
comments upon it, in advance of the English production. | 


Professor Shaler’s new work, ‘The Lnterpretation of | 
Nature,’ will be published next week by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. In this book, the author discusses sev- 
eral important questions related to both natural history 
and theology. He writes as a scientific student, and con- | 
fines himself strictly to the evidence which science fur- | 
nishes. But he writes in no narrow spirit and for no 
petty purpose. Writing from unusually full scientific | 
knowledge, with a noble candor and earnest dignity, he 
interprets Natare in a large and high way, and affords an 
admirable example of the temper and method in which 
both theology and science may most profitably be studied. 

Mr. J. Morrison Faller has expanded The Weekly | 
Review intoa magazine. Itis no longer simply the use- 
ful—almost the indispensable—catalogue of current peri- 
odical literature that the public has known; it is much 
more—something after the manner of Mr. Stead’s Re- 
view of Reviews. It gives a bird’s-eye view, and more 
than that, of the best current thought; and it is alto- 
gether somethiug that no one will get along without 
after looking at one number. 

Albert Scott Cox, a Boston artist, has been going 
through the old cemeteries of the Hub with his sketch 
book, and has made a very readable paper, well il!us- 
trated, of his investigations. It is ‘Ye Ancient Burial 
Grounds of Boston,’ and is published in the January 
New England Magazine. 


Few volumes of criticism receive or merit the kind of 
praise which the best authorities concur in bestowin on 
Mr. Stedman's new book, ‘The Nature and Elemerts of 








Poetry.’ 


| Public Library, and if she had the hands of Briareas 


‘usual three million pounds of European rags cao® ay 


ANUARY y ip 
RECOGNITION. — 
I do not Jive with those I meet 
In common walks or play ; 
The chance acquaintance of the <: ro.. Phe oF 
The bosom friend—since yester,, oder 
I see them; but to me they seem 
Amost like shadows of a drean complical 





But those we know are they who seng wi 
Their radiance down from form. a 

They stand serene, and do not be; 
Before our voice of blame or praise 

Though centuries between us ro}! . 


Yet may we meet them soul to so 


They labored, lonely and in tears jividas | 
For those who could not unde-stana estry 
Tis left for us, in far-off years We c! 

To reach them backa comrade’s hy ted chet 
Oh, that my life hac started then 
When life was real, and men wer ' mixtare 


And yet, we dare not wish it so sf 
We might not bear the flerce assay 

Our daty plain we might not know ‘ 
And live but as we live to-day : 

When tests sublime their metal tri: 

Woald we have chos’n the martyr’s sid, ne 


We might have stood with those w! 
The faggots high round La P 
Or bade the sage of Athens mild ibe § 

To drink the hemlock in his c: utis! 
Or cried, insensate, furious, t 
‘*Release Barabbas unto us!” cat 10s 


Perhaps there stands before us here 
The golden chance for which we pray 
If we but do our duty clear, 
We do as much as any may; 
And thus can prove our claim to 
Of that immortal company. 


CHARLES E. HARRISO 
Franklin Falls, N. H. 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 0 


They do say that merchants who advertise in t 
Windy City get more than their money's worth {no ‘puffs 


Pork is rapidly on the rise; but there are ways knows 7 
of cooking the beans without pork. Boston will plock 
up heart. 





Tramps are going out of fashion, the authorities 
Whether they are all rich now and riding in chalses¥ 
are left to conjecture. 

No self-respecting person wants tuo receive lls New 
Year’s billet doux in the curtailed form of bills 
It is a distinction with a difference. : 





Presently we shall drop the ice,fover which we ase 
the rest of the merry world have skated, into our ict 
pitchers, and everybody will be bappy 


Roxbury holds up both hands for that branci 


would hold them all up where some such good thing we " 
in question. 





The Massachasetts Cremation 5 ty s 
discouraged because it is not gaining much aM und. A 
cremation society has very little use for ground. oe 
verts and hard cash are what the Cremat 
needs. 

If the embargo on foreign rags is to De: : 
family rag-bag will find its status much advances 
pound of rags will be a matter of some mo! ent 


into port. Anda pound of paper wi! 
paper, too. 





Nothing is more ironically interest:ne 
in modern apartments than the current 4 
every room a long, comfortable cou 
very well if the couch hung fly-fts! 
but even so it would hardly be an accesso! 
or ornament. People there are who mus! 
the long couch in every room, until they = 
store, let us say,more than one postssc 
a 
This is a sensible protest of the super 
State Almshouse against the rep ated 


same offender for drunkenness. [t is expen’ ''” ke ods 
to put s man through the whole )0 nn the tows 
times a year, not only in the expenois” man 


ar 


county or state, but in the wear 40 j i 7 
This picturesque appeal should resus “© - 
offender where he will be under 4 ¢ : 
it becomes second nature to him. 4! 


involve some wear and a good dea: © 
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MYSTERIES OF TEMPERAMENT. 


brain can make itself dizzy at any time 
to grapple the subject of temperaments. 
classifications have been succeeded by a 
rable of combinations that furnishes next to 
» mysteries of the subject as applied to the 
i women whom we know. 

in a general way the primary 
temperament when we meet it; 


e ordinary 


i jertakibs 


pie 


= > a 


nat 
ecog ‘a 
lymp and we recognize melancholic, 
atic types, and 80 on ina general way; bet 
‘ietinguish What belongs peculiarly to the in- 
hat isan inheritance from nationality or 


ywwoa sane ne 


hatic; 


w the 


iw 


snot estimate how much an individual's inher- 
s have been tempered in one way or | 
sitly jadge what resalt the complicated 
erited elements may have produced. It is 
ders thata human being isin any way 
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ematation and combinations, tocipher out in how 
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variations were possible—could ask no more engaging 
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it [Innumerable changes may be rung upon 
mentary temperaments end thir ‘binary,’ ‘ternary, 
yarternary’ combinations; justas no two pansy 
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What may our ygreat-great-great-grand-parents have 
een, for better or worse, and what wise or mischievous 
i isoces may have set aside the prime ancestral bent? 
in all probability, all kinds of men and women are fused 
athevery best of the men and women of today; and 
perhaps the same is true of the very worst; only we are 
tow to believe that the trend of progress is not from 
worse to better rather than from better to worse. 

Perhaps we only know the saint side of our neighbor 
White, sod only the sinful side of our neighbor Black; 
ye wemay safely reckon upon a strain of the White 
dood in Black and of the Black bloed in White. Life’s 
er, 8 shuttle, flying hither and yon for thous- 
sof years, has wrought out strange results. No one 
fasis wholly good nor wholly bad. We can afford to 
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men are infinitely more interesting, if not so satisfactory, 
for their aggravating imperfections, for their redun- 
dances, and possibly for their limitations—though this 
concession is conditionally and grudgingly made. A 
nature that errs through a generous fullness aud impul- 


‘called up by that fairy messenger, the home in the dear, 


| bleak north where the best beloved are. The black-eyed 
| peasant children fall over each other in mad play with 
this strange new plaything of the air. Thefartist, in the 
shelter of a quaint doorway, hurries to catch upon his 


|80 temperamentally incompatible do they appear. 


account that this intermixture has been | 


sive blindness to reason is more engaging than one whose 
failings lie along the line of rigid narrowness and paucity 
of feeling. We are not drawn to people mainly by their 
limitations, but in spite of them. 

The study of temperament is of all studies the most 
interesting, and when it comes to the action of one tem- 
perament upon another, or the attraction of one temper- 
ameot for another, a life-time is not too long to learn the 
alphabet of whatever strange science governs the choice 
and the blending. 

Two natures are sometimes attracted to each other 
that no match-maker on earth would think of pairing, 
Mor- 
bidly conscientious people may affiliate with those who 


| 


)are a law unto themselves, and each may preserve the 


| consistencies of character; an obstinate nature may be 
| drawn to another equally self-willed, and they may per- 
\fectly agree to disagree; 
whimsical people may amalgamate their ‘whimsies’ and 
| enjoy an ideal association; the most literal and the most 
| fanciful bent of mind may work in unison. Hardly an 
imaginable contradiction can exist that may not in obedi- 
ence to some subtle law become an agreement. Congeni- 
ality is a puzzle that defies solution, but through its 
workings most of life’s most unalloyed pleasures may be 
had. 

The scientists hold themselves ready to regulate these 
matters for blundering mankind where marriage is the 
object of association. Noone can gainsay the fact that 
grievous mistakes are made, and that attractions appar- 
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mutually aggravating and | 


sketch-block some hint of the marvellous beauty of 
Giotto’s tower, glimpsed, in its airy statellness, through 
this shifting silver veil. The flower-sellers, seeing their 
wares shrinking under the cold, white toach, run clamor- 
ously to the passers-by; and there is a lovely phantasm 
of_roses and violets tossed, exotic, delicate, fragrant, be- 
tween the flying flakes. In one rare moment the impres- 
sions of the north and of the south are one, as in some 
quaint and fleeting dream. 


j 
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| The first snow in a voyage at sea. There has been 

| unrest in the water-world all day; the voice of the sea- 

| spirit has risen, ever and anon, intoa sullen mutter of 

| anger andthreat; and his children, the waves, are lift- 

ing themselves higher and ever higher, in sympathy with 

that savage call. And to-night there is unrest in the 

airas well; and out tothe gray horizon, and up to the 
leaden vault above, and through all the wild sea-space 

between, the white flakes sweep and dance and drift. 

The ship labors on her way; every forward lift brings 
from her staunch timbers a querulous, complaining 
Strain. There is a boy standing on the forward deck; a 

boy with keen eyes under his sailor’s cap, and thick, 

bright curls to which the sparkling crystals of the snow 
catch and cling. And ‘the boy’s thoughts whirl with the 
snow, and strain with the straining ship. Has it been 
|wellor ill that he left her? He had borne long and 
| patiently with her caprices; and his decision was & man’s 
decision, strenuous and worthy. If there was anything 
abiding and true in her heart for him, these months of 





ently real do not hold out well. One of optimistic bent, 
and truthful withal, would not like te hazard a guess con- 
cerning the proportion of wretched mésalliances m the 
sum total of marriage. 

A few hardand fast rules are put down to guide the 
wary, and [ have had the good fortune to come upon 
them at just this stage of my rambling Observations. 
They run thus:—(1.) The marriage of a person with an- 
other of the same temperament is incompatible. (2.) | 
When an adjunctive temperament enters into the con- 
| stitution of both parties toa marriage, it will be incom- 
| patible. These two laws in themselves are held to be 
sufficient to enable experts to pass judgment as to the 
fitness of two candidates fora matrimonial alliance. 
| Grewsome illustrations follow, showing tbe baleful 
| effects upon offspring of unwise unions, while the social 
| or domestic consequences of such incompatibility are left 
|to be imagined. The third iron-clad law is that in the 
scientific, thatis, the perfect marriage, one of the par ies 
should have an exclusively vital temperament, the other | light, thin carpet of the new snow. The feet race 
the more or less adjunctive. Just to give non-scientific | homeward; the voices come in echo; the snow falls 
sweethearts an extra hint, | add that the sanguine and ‘and falls; the footprints are all covered; a thin, gray 
| bilious temperaments are classified as vital; the lympha‘ic | film of ice begins to steal over the stilling water. It is 
and the encephalic (belonging to the head or brain) are) night. 
non-vital. Now who may not choose a matrimonial mate | . ° 
according to scientific physiology? The first snow on the conservatory roof: It melts as 

Yet—love is so blind, let us be generous, and work jt falls, the glass being so warmed from the moist, 
| this question straight out to Finis. Saguine lover, choose | tropic heat within; neverthelegs the flowers glimpse it; 
| thou a bilious-encephalic or a lymphatic-bilio-encephalic and in the hot, sweet silence they bend and nod and 
| sweetheart. Bilious young woman, smile only on san-| whisper. And the orchids say, ‘It is terrible, that 
| guine-encephalic or sanguine-encephslic-lymphatic young | white death up above there; but we are folded in, and 


his absence would teach her her heart’s will. If not, 
the sea had room for him always; upon its waves, or 
below its waves. And yet oh, but her eyes 
were blue! His own eyes mist, and the mist is 
not that of the melting snow. The waves heave and 
mutter, and so do his warring thoughts; the ship straing 
—and there is a strain at his heart. 
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The first snow on the old Frog Pond. 
lassies, released from school in the first dusk, come 
|racing down the malls, shouting, gleeful, the bright 
|hoods of the girls and mufflers of the boys gleaming, 
| gem-light, through the gray. They watch the flakes fall 
| and melt into the shallow, lapping waters beyond the 
|curb; they tell each other, happily, that after’ snow wil] 
sure come frost; and after frost, the ice will be quite 
firm, by Saturday; and then such skating and sliding! 
The young voices ring through the dusk, merry and 
| shrill; the young feet make crowded prints on the 


The lads and 








‘here nay have been saints and martyrs in our line, 


sence from oneof knavish, criminal bent; we 


Well Wemay say of each other, If I had but the key 
no universal key. 


hat might be termed their chemical affinities, 


perfectly balanced nature, or a perfectly 

‘perament, may be found here and there— 

Just the right relative pro- | 

8, the right balance of the 

ht produce an ‘nternal constitution 

: on the temperament that does not vary 
‘rom the true pitch, as the musicians have 


‘ceqaality, or variation from pitch, is said 
were 


Beyond doubt, our fellow- 


|men. Or,sanguine-bilious either one,choose t’other bilious- | 


|encephalic, or bilio-encephalic-lymphatic. So shall fate 
| smile upon thee, aud all physivlogists cry, Well done! 


| GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 








FLEETING SHOWS. 
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PICTURES IN THE SNOW. 
It is the first snow-fall of the year. 


window, scarce knowing why, and h.‘d there by the 
|charm of the soft, wild weather. ‘xe rather feels the 
| snow, as a presence, that otherwise realizes it; it is so 
| poiseless, and at first it melts as it falls, leaving no trace 
| that betrays it totheeye. But when the sharp thrill of 


| white light from the electric lamps strikes across the | 


dusk, the elfin skirl and flurry of the white flakes shows 
| forth, fantastically clear. There is a whimsical fascina- 


| race by, as one lingers by the sea to watch just one more 
| wave swell toits fall. After a little, the spell has its 


| way; one draws a chair to the looped-back curtain and 


and fancy by the magic fingers of the first snow. 


* 

ss 
The first snow in Florence! Its coming is so rare, at 
best, that its coming makes carnival; it is the central, 
radiant interest of the hour. The pleasure-seekers in the 
Cascine draw their wraps close about the throat with a 
laugh and a shiver, and merrily try to weld together a 


pellet from the melting flakes, that they may play, as car- | 


riage passes carriage, at snow-balling in Italy. The invalid 
reaches out a thin hand from her mantling furs, and 
touches one white flake, with a finger scarcely less white, 


It begins at twi- 
|light; and one sitting in a firelit room is won to the | 


‘tion in the sight; one lingers to see just one more flock | 


‘gives one’s self up to the pictures etched on thought 


scarcely —alas !—less fragile; while her dimmed eyes see, 


cared for and safe. We are selected and precious; the 
‘snow cannot touch such as we.” But the Christmas 
tree, lying stripped and drying out there in the dark, 
ash-strewn passage, knows better. It knows that the 
day the ash-cart comes tocarry it away, there will be 
lying among its branches a handful of withered orchids. 
And the snow will lie coldly around and upon them. 
| But they, having died, will not know_nor care. 

ed 
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The first snow in a hillside graveyard. Great, senti- 
nel firs stand, solemn and faithful, all about it; and the 
wind comes and whispers hoarsely to the gray grasses 
that a few months ago were so living and warm and 
kind. The snow sifts down on the memorial tablets, 
and their whiteness turns ghostlier white. Down in the 
village below, the lights shine and sparkle, homelike and 
human and good to see. The little church is a!l aglow 
with them: there is a wedding toward, to-night. 

One memorial stone has but few letters, into whose 
graven hollows the snow can sift itself, bringing them 
slowly to the duli, illegible level of oblivion. The let- 
ters say that the stone is raised in Eternal Memory of 
Alice. Aged 22. By her husband. 

There is a silver resonance of gay, tiny, bells throngh 
the wailing wind. I[tisa sleigh from the great louse on 
‘the hill. A girl, in her first youth, rosy, joyous-eyed, 
‘nestles among its furs beside her mother. From the 
seat in front,a man leans fondly back for a hand- 
‘clasp anda whisper. ‘‘As I never loved before!” the 
whisper ends. 

The wind whispers hoarsely to the withered grasses 
over Alice’s grave; and the grasses laugh low and rat- 
tlingly. ‘I'he snow siftsand sifts. No one could read 
‘In Eternal Remembrance’ now. It is blotted out. 


DorotHy LUNDT. 











NEW YEAR. 


Father, I pray Thee, help me make the most 
That can be made out of this life of mine, 

Which seems but fruitless struggle with the host 
Of sin rebellious ’gainst Thy Will divine. 


I do not ask for any great success, 
Or e’en for freedom from the weary strife. 
I ask but this—that my failures may bless 
Some other struggling, failing, weary life. 


Help me to show that each defeat has brought 
Some power no victory could ever give; 

That shame and penitence have in me wrought 
Knowledge of all it means to really live. 


Help me to show I put away the Past, 
With all its failures, in Thy keeping sure; 
But use its lessons, now well learned at last, 
To make the Future brave, and true, and pure. 








K.B G. 
LITERATURE. 
MR. MERWIN'’S BOOK ON HORSES. 
ROAD, TRACK, AND STABLE. By H.C. Merwin. Boston: Little 


Brown & Co. 

My first thought was, ‘‘Horses? Why, of course, 
horses; but why should I read about them?” However, 
the name of Mr. Merwin and the august presence of the 
Atlantic Monthly in the Note at the front of the volume 
reassured me, and I went on. And I am bold to say, 
what I hope will not have about it the weakness of 
abandon, that no better book about the horse has been 
written--nay, could well be written. One must attack 
such a remark at once, of course, and qualify it for the 
sake of safety, by stating what the book is, its scope and 
manner, in order not to bring it into competition with 
‘the famous Mr. Splan,’ William Day, ea other profes- 
sionals, to the injury of the author aud the disgust of his 
friends. 

For this Is a book, not by a horse jeckey. No one 
would ask for a biography of Mr. Merwin; no one who 
knows Boston and sees the Atlantic, Boston’s brightest 
flower; and it is about Boston that Mr. Merwin groups 
his thought and memories, dwelling within the precincts 
of the town through much of the volume, even returning 
to it in brief allusions, reverting to it for this and that 
familiar memory, however far he may wander into Ara- 
bia and the coasts of Kentucky. He is, himself, in and 
through all the book, a circumstance which character- 
izes the volume, carrying it beyond the confines of the 
world of horsemen, raising it tothe shelves of literature. 
An excellent illlustration of this is in the fifth chapter,de- 
voted to ‘Road Horses,’ in a most engaging description 
of the joys of driving,quite in the mood of Izaak Walton; 
to whom and whose craft, by the way, the author very 
gracefully bows; and to no other; thereby doubtless 
making enemies, 9nd some friends. ‘‘A smooth road 
and a sharp trot” suggest indeed many pleasures; and the 
possibilities are infinite. 

In the course of his chat, Dr. Holmes is made to sup- 
ply illustrations, and Evelyn and Pepys do service in the 
chapter o~ ‘Carriage Horses and Cabs.’ Here is a pleas- 
ant story that he brings in among his ‘facts:’ 

Now that we are in the vein, I trust that the reader will pardon 
me if I relate another anecdote of a Morgan roadster. This was a 
chestnut mare belonging to an old and highly respected ‘Vet.’ One 
very dark night the Doctor was driving toward home at a fast 
trot on a level! road, and in his proper place on the right hand side 
of tt. Presently he heard, though he could not see,a wagon ap- 
proaching ata rapid rate in the opposite direction; but as his 
lights were burning brightly, and the highway was a bsevad one, he 
though nothing of it. Suddenly, however, before he could stop her, 
his steed made a violentjump to the left, crossing the road, and 
barely had she done so when the approaching wagon, driven, as it 
appeared, by adranken man, dashed by in the track which the 
Doctor's buggy had just left. 

Very pleasantly told, is this; and so, all though the 
most ‘horsey’ parts of the book, are bits of this sort, 
amenities. The history of the tro.ter, for instance, is 
nota chronicle, but a goss'ping history of the trotter; 
it is full of wisdom, too, and is perhaps as interesting as 
any partofthebook. Mr. Merwin comes close to the truth 
when he attributes the success of the American trotter, 
over English and foreign horses, to that same quality of 
nervous energy which is a characteristic of the American 
humanrace. Itis aquality that, as it seems, he derives 
from the mixture of Arab blood; which opinion tends to 
spoil any fitnessin the comparison with the nervousness 
of American men and women, who certainly lack Arab 

blood. However, if questioned, the author perhaps 
would allow some influence to the atmosphere and the 
association of the horse with American masters. 

In the chapter in ‘Trotting Horses,’ is a very amusing 
account of the trotting horse asa democratic institution. 
Trotting, he says, is a national sport, like baseball; be- 


cause of its popularity not only, but because it was cre- 
The English fast horse is an aristocrat; he 


ated by us. 
requires careful training and attention; and, then, a run- 


ner cannot run in the shafts; but every American may 
own a trotter, and make him plow if he choose, as Glad- 
stone will fell trees and address the House even in the 
And there is a good deal of 


same democratic spirit. 
truth in it. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Mr. Merwin is very wise as well as witty, and there is 

nothing better than his sensible treatment of the check- 

rein; the art of driving is admirably summed up, and 
| good, honest advice concerning saddle-horses, from the 
| bronco to the Arab, is very welcome. Cart-horses in art, 
| the work of Rosa Bonheur,Ivanhoe’s horse in the famous 

| tilt with Bois Guilbert, Diirer’s white horse, Suffolk 
| Panches aud Clydesdales,the famous horses of the London 
| ‘Beer-kings’ and Boston’s ‘city’ horses, stand together in 
i the chapter on Cart Horses, and the Fire Horses are 
given a pretty place. 
But the Road Horses and the Trotters are, after all, 
| the best beasts to spend one’s time with, and Justin Mor- 
| gan and the whole Morgan family are duly praised; nay, 
| Justin Morgan *ssumes the proportions of a very equine 
| deity; and rightly, too; 1 would not for a moment deny 
his right. There are three chapters devoted to the trot- 
ter, ‘Trotting Families,’ ‘Trotting Horses,’ and ‘Trotting 
Races ;’ which last chapter contains one or two of the 
best descriptions of noble horse-races that I have ever 
read; descriptions calculated to shake loose in any man 
his stiffened powers of appreciation and to rerder thim 
for the moment catholic. The trotters are traced from 
their recent beginnings (for the race is less than a cen-! 
tury old) down to the leaders of to-day, to Maud 8S. and 
Sunol, and Arion, Palo Alto, and Nancy Hanks; (this 
last received her name from the mother of Abraham Lin- 
coln.) Flora Temple, Dexter, Goldsmith Maid, Rarus, 
St. Julien, Jay Eye See, each working a little at the re- 
cord, brought it downto its present place; and Mr. 
Merwin, disapproving of kite-shaped tracks, does not 
see the advantage nor the possibility of lowering it very 
much further. 
These chapters on the trotters are perhaps the most 
careful and interesting inthe book; but number one, 
devoted to the ‘Ethics of Horse Keeping,’ isthe most 
worthy. Inashort sketch by M. Pierre Loti, of recent 
fame in Paris, occurs avery noble picture of his rela- 
tions toa pair of pet’ cats, He moralizes a bit on the 
relation of men in general to dumb beasts, their cruelty 
(of course) and their entire lack of appreciation of the 
life that was opposite them. In something of the same 
strain does Mr. Merwin write concerning horses; defend- 
ing himself against possible brutal objectors by a frank- 
ness anda touch of malice which forsees and answers 
their objections; disarming them by an attitude that is 
at once soundly one of good sense and, as well, deep and 
appreciative. 
On the whole, it is the best gossiping history of the 
horse that was (ever written; starting in Boston and 
America, it pretty nearly covers the ground; bright, viva- 
cious, and catholic, it is the work of a man of many in- 
terests, and is a book full of entertainment and value to 
one who never drove a horse. 
P. H. SavaGe. 


THE PORTIA SERIES. 


THE UNMARRIED WOMAN. By Eliza Chester. 
Mead and Company. 


This new volume in the Portia Series will be welcomed 
by those who have felt the help of Miss Chester's fine 
discrimination and judgment in any of her other books 
on kindred subjects. 

How great a change in the popular feeling regarding 
single women has taken place within the last score of 
years cannot well be realized until such a book as this 
brings it into focus. The question of employment for 
women has held so large a place in all discussions of 
‘woman’s sphere’ (very much as though the two sexes in- 
habited different planets,) thata book like this of Miss 
Chester's, dealing with the woman herself as affected by 
her environment—her duties, privileges, opportunities, 
and hindrances that are sometimes only fother forms of 
opportunities—is all the more valuable. 

The author protests against the assumption that de- 
nies a single life to a woman as a matter of her own 
choice; but that assumption is happily wearing thread- 
bare and scarcely needs her refutation. She gives a 
chapter to the literary portraitures of unmarried women, 
selecting types from the time of classic Greece down to 
the present day, and then turns to consider the ‘Reality.’ 
Putting aside, as a non-typical class, those who withdraw 
into either Roman Catholic or Protestant cloisters, she 
considers those who are more closely in touch with the 
world around them; notably teachers, though a nurse, 
poet, physician, and the woman ‘at home’ with her par- 
ents are some of her many examples. The good of ‘the 
open’ isemphasized, and ‘What becomes of the teachers 
who are past work?’ seems likely to} find a partial 
answer, at least, in Mutual Benefit Associations. 

‘Dependence,’ ‘Freedom,’ ‘Problems and Opportu- 
nities,” ‘Success,’ ‘Intellectual Women’—one must be con- 
tent with little more than the naming of the subjects 
that the author treats so carefully anc wisely; to discuss 
them would be to re-write the book in what would 
probably prove a very dry abstract. ‘‘The power to 
earn our living by doing something for which we are 
fitted by nature is the first step toward the freedom that 
is working such wonders for us,” the author says; and 
here as elsewhere the rights of a single woman to her 
own way of living, to her time, her strength, her own 
home—in a word, to the free development of her own 
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sadivtienilip—ene all insisted upon, 


Strongly bat not 
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unduly. It certainly seems hard that an 

woman should sink into the Place of a mere oe 
of dropped stitches for her married «jc+u Picker-ap 
sister as wellas for herself. And van a ‘ B - = 
thirties, at home with her parents, has a rich, ae _—_ 
of her own planning. There is no rey nial he a 
as the repression that continues afte or the ne 4 Pty... 
Guidance there may be, but not those _ at 
ances that spring from the all but 'supre, — 
proper to ea™!y nursery-days. a 

Yet, though Miss Chester rightly claims thie ) 

freedom for the unmarried woman, ‘she is no a 
the limitations peculiar to that state in life. B ae 
pursued for its own sake, she regards as a —. 
women or for men, and the tendency of a bys ee msg 
seems to her more likely to take the sweet ou - 
& woman than is the mental application of an int lec at 
career. Always, the gist of her appeal, t i of . 
argument, the key-note of the book, is the { Love 


as the essential element to a full life: >’ Cwh 
cusses friendship, or co-operation, or plans { 
day’—not the selfish love that 
wearying out the friendly giver; 
out to spend itself freely because it is joy 
deny its own nature. This crowns the ideal 
as the lack of it makes the misery of the unsuitable one 
but the love that either from choice or cir 
not find that fulfilmert may go out to 

friends, blessing and uplifting them and 
bless the giver—and how often it does! 

I cannot recall the expressions, ‘wom 
‘woman suffrage,’‘woman’s rights’ or any of tho 
worn war-cries as occurring in ‘The Unmarried W 
yet the teaching of the book ought to be a 
tus towards the condition of things that 
stand for at their best—must be, I should 
ever an intelligeat Woman considers it, heedfully. Op 
one point only does Miss Chester seem to be in dager 
of going a little farther than it might prove safe for the 
average woman to follow her; and this, let be said 
without derogation either to the author or to the average 
woman. Though the statements are’ hedged 
guarded, it is hard not feel that the single w 
do well not to maintain a friendship with « married man, 
This is a hard saying—there are exceptions | 
but it is, at least, a safe one to take as a guide 

Neither would it be fair to take leave of the book 
without a reference to that spirit of trustfulness which 
pervades it. ‘‘No one will ever be able to lead a 
very noble life who cannot sometimes trust the guidiog 
power of the universe for something more than she can 
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see;"—thus, and in terms even more direct, does the 
author qualify her cautions of prudence; the upwards 
less than theforward and the outward look preserving 
her counsels from any hint of Sataieces, as her good 
judgment keeps her warmest appeals for the cultivation 
of the affections from degenerating into sentimentality. 
Much of what is said is equally applicable to men 4s 
to women, and every man oughtto thank Miss Chester 
for her own wording of the thanks that—if he be balf 
a man—he knows to be due to more than one ‘unmarried 


woman’ whose friendship, precept and example have 
aided him at many times in many ways. 


ARTHUR CHAMEBRLAIN. 


MR. KENNEDY'S LIFE OF WHITTIER. 


His Life, Genius, a i Writings 
By W. Sloane me yf Revised and enlarged, with Intro 
duction by Rev. 8. #.Smith, D. D. Boston: VL. Lothrop Ue 
It is said that the traly happy have no history, yet the 

} sf > 
uneventful life is the fruitless one as regards the we/are 
of its fellows. To those of this generation who koow 
and love the poet so lately taken from us, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER: 


seems 


strange and difficult to realize that Whittier was # 
actual participant in the stirring scenes when Bostos was 
in the riotous hands of gentlemen from Beacon Street 
and Aun Street. We read ‘Massachussetts to Virgi0l® 


and although the age is past and its relics under ti 
we are moved greatly, still more when it is inter; 
the fervid lips of a Charlotte Cushman. We /80c} wb 
poet inhis study, apart from other, men not side by sie 
those who redeemed the Bay State from the Doucase © 
‘the expedient’ and placed her iv the path of Right. Bat 
the first published verses of Whittier appear 
son’s Free Press, and from that time (when he ws 
teen) until almost the last day of his life he w! ve pl 
and verse whenever the occasion oa the spirit more 
antislavery patriot, as newspaper editor, %- 
justice and the friend of the oppressed iu every ‘ 
every creed. 

From this very readable, clearly print ] _" 
Kennedy’s, we gather a number of little * a 
commonly known and hence noteworthy; mors © 
that Longfellow and Whittier were connect 5 
latter and Webster were relations; that, |" 
abolitionist views, his townspeople s°! 
Legislature twice. Other less notable facts xe 
cited, but the interested resder must be r'°' preter 
book itself, which is illustrated suitably 2° *"™ 


net's life- 





written for the most part evidently during ‘°° 
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| well- -managed plot gives interest to the book—a plot 


The trouble, it is hardly necessary to add, 
‘to the reader's satisfaction, and 
comes to a happy conclusion as well. 

A slip of the the pen, apparently, connects sunrise 
| with the ‘Angelus’; and if: ‘‘He is refined and rather 
nice-looking, but not brilliant enough to be yery danger- 
ous, and not wicked enough to want to be,” is ‘rather 
the Harvard air” or not, it must strike the reader as 
‘faint praise.’ The print is large and clear and the illus- 
trations—need one say?—are acceptable. ‘Wish,’ by the 
way, usurps the place of ‘would’ in the quotation from 
‘Mariana.’ 


is cleared up 


the mild ‘lovering’ 
For 
| 


By Richard, Malcolm 


‘The Lady of the Lake,’ by Sir Walter Scott, comes 
out once more as a holiday book in the dainty dress pre- 
pared for it by the Frederick A. Stokes Company of New 
York. Thereare at least a hundred new illustrations by 
Joseph M. Gleeson, from sketches made during a tour of 
several months in Scotland on the part of the artist, act- 
ing {under a commission from the publishers. Now-a- 
days, when a reader shudders with anticipative dread 
every time that he opens an ‘illustrated edition’ of an old 
favorite lest it should destroy forever those hazy but 
cherished conceptions of his as to how the scenes and 
characters ought to look, it is a special pleasure to find in 
pictures like these not the overthrow but the fruition of 
many a vague ideal, while they give definiteness to much 
that was but dimly realized from the text. The binding 
of the book is particularly pretty, with its cyclamen upon 
narrow diagonal stripes of gold and its corners of vel- 
lum, and the vellum back with its delicate golden orna- 
mentation. 


dialect 


‘Cracker’s’ speech 


Granting 
it certainly differs 
Yet, strange- 
‘piazzer’—where is 


NOTES. 


—There area few of Tennyson’s books that are al- 
ready sought for by collectors of first editions; but the 
poet was eo early welcomed that large editions were 
published of almost all his works. ‘Poems by Two 
Brothers,’ the first book published by Tennyson, in 1827, 
brings a high price; not long ago a copy was sold in Lon- 
don for £28, and the latest sale disposed of one for £30. 
—Mr. Swinburne has a poem, founded on the heroism 
of Grace Darling, in arecent namber of the London [Il- 
lustrated News; Mr. Morris has announceda new ro- 
mance, his own, from the Helmscott Press. ‘The Well at 
the World’s End,’ the title, sounds a bit fantastic, very 
like Mr. Morris. The book will be beyond the reach of 
most readers, however ; it will be printed in the ‘Chaucer’ 
type, large quarto, double columns, with woodcuts by C. 
F. Murray. 

—I am glad to see in the Saturday Review an apprecia- 
tive, frank criticism of Mr. Chas F. Lummis’s Tramp 
Across the Continent. 
such simplicity and strength, it is as good to read as any 
story of adventure may be.” 


Several, at least, 


Boston and New 


There is some 


suggest- 


‘‘His book has such heart in it, 








first place a most sympathetic, minute, and retentive ob- 
server; and the mere records of these observations— 
catalogues, as his critics call them—photographs from 
nature as they might well be termed, are so fulland sug- 
gestive that, su far as our experience goes, they are 
more complete than any previous work of the kind. 
‘The Gamekeeper at Home’ is the best example of this 
earliest and simplest form of Jefferies’ work. Connected 
with this, inasmuch as the same faculties of observation 
are called into play, but wholly different, from the nature 
of the facts observed, is his sombre and realistic painting 
of the daily life of the ‘toilers of the field.’ The third 
most brilliant and most pleasing phase appears when the 
facts he saw were seen again in the light of his awak- 
ened fancy and imagination, and reproduced in colors so 
rich and warm and glowing, that we can agree with Mr. 
Besant in saying of the best of them—‘The Pageant of 
Summer—that there is nothing finer of its kind —the limi- 
tation is our own—in the English language.” 

—Jules Verne is perhaps less read in this country and 
by the youth of to-day than he was ten years ago. More 
of his stories have, of late, come down from the moon, 
the air above and the waters under the earth, and recount 
the more commonplace adventures of men and women on 
the earth. ‘Mistress Branican’ has jst been translated 
and is an excellent tale full of variety aud adventure 
lighted everywhere with Jules Verne’s best quality, his 
vivacious humor. 

—Mr. Howells has written a preface for a volume of 
poems by Charles Leonard Moore, entitled ‘A Book of 
Day Dreams, ora Century of Sonnets,’ which is to be 
published by Henry Holt & Co. 

—Pocket or ‘handy’ editions of Shakespeare are not 
unwelcome in these days when so many are ‘studying’ 
the master, and serve an admirable purpose in the pocket 
of the bank-clerk, and his employer too, for that matter. 
It is not impossible to see them in the hands of busy 
men, between hours, ané on the railway to and from the 
office. Another series now being published is the Ariel 
Shakespeare of Messrs. Putnam. Seven of the small 
volumes have appeared, of the comedies,and the histories 
and tragedies will follow. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS, 


A SHORT LIST OF NEW BOOKS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 


[For the conventence of readers and students, a select list is 

given below of important new books published in the United 
States, England, France and Germany. The name of the au. 
thor is given first, then the title of the book, followed by the 
ar s‘ publication, the name of the publisher and the retail 
price 


Brooks, E.8. The True Story of Christopher Gapumnives; told for 
youngest readers. Boston: Lothrop. §1. 

Dante; The ea ae an experiment in itteral verse trans- 
lation by C Shadwell. New York: Macmillan. g4. 
Gladstone, W. E. The Romanes Lecture, 1892. An academl 

sketch delivered in the an Theatre, Oct, 23, 1392 
New York: Macmillan. 
Hume, Fergus. When I lived ” in Bohemia. Illustrated. New 
York: Tait. $1.25. 
Lothrop, Mrs. H. M. Old Concord, her highways and byways. 
a and Illustrated. Boston: ney $2. 
Rely, .J. Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life. 2vole. New 
or 


Putnams. $6.50. 
t have been adequately told in fewer Proctor, E. D. The Song of the Ancient People. Illustrated. 
. y —The many Fine Art books published for the past s Boston : ieee anime } ~ ‘ a 
rice e Technique of the Drama. New York: 
t devotes more or less space to setting Christmas season are followed by (although there is no ‘Brentano. $1.50 
: : connection) a change and a promise of improvement in | Thomson, Jam3s. The City of Dreadful Night. Portland; 
mofaliterary life for women; and as ) b P 
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may conclude that the author thinks 
Me best suited to unmarried women. 
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holiday season. They ‘are ad- —Itis not uninteresting, perhaps, to note here that, on 
2 & simple but entertaining style; ‘Gracie’s | account of bis large gifts of money, Mr. John D. Rocke- 
*itg, perhaps, the most original in plot and sit- | feller is to appear as the founder of the Chicago Univer- 
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~ “¥en stories of an optimistic tone,as becomes 


the London Art Journal; 


trated biographies of Troyon, Degas, Monet, ani Burne- 
Jones are promised among others; also a full and elabo- 


aspects. 


in the character of 


Harold Strong and 
not be out of place. 


1884; 
‘Lachryme Musarum’ (1892). He has also compiled a 
Love.’ 
forty years old, a London journaiist. 


itis to be publishedby Bous- 
sod, Valadon & Co.; the programme announces that the 
latest developments in painting will be treated, and illus- 


rate treatment of the Columbian Exposition in it artistic 


—A list of the books (it must be short) by William 
Watson, now “confined in the Roehampton ‘Asylum, ,will 
The first, ‘Epigrams,’ appeared in 
it was followed by ‘Wordworth’s Grave’ (1889) and 


little anthology in the Golden Treasury Series, ‘Lyric 
Mr. Watson is a man between ,thirty-five and 


Mosher. 








Capuana, L. Once upon a Time. Fairy Tales from the Italian. 

Loadon. Unwin. 7s 6d. 

Cowper, W. Selections;in The Golden Treasury Series. London: 
Macmillan. 2s 6d. 

Defries, E.P. A Browning Primer. Introduction by F. J. Furn- 

ivall. London: Sonnenschein. Is. 

Diehl, C. Excu sions in Greece to ane gl 4 Explored Sites of 

Clasasical Interest. London: Grevel. 7s. éd. 

Hamilton, Gen. D. Records of Sport in Southern India. 
ot one 30 8. 

Linion, W. J. European Republicans. 

and hie Friends. 


London: 


Recollections of Mazzini 
London: Lawrence and Bullen. 10s 6d. 


Milner, A. fagiend in Kgypt. London:  Papele. 16s. 
Norton, Lord. igh and Low Church. A Discussion. [undon: 
Percival. 2a 6d. 


Stories from Black and White. London: Chapman. 5s. 
Sermons by the Sate Dean — Cathedral and Unversity. 
ndon: Macmillan. 

Watson, R. A. and E. 3. Ba Gilfillan’s Letters and Journals, 
London: Hodder. 886d. ° 
Williams, Montagu. London: 

Macmillan. 158 
Wordsworth, W. Poetical Works a wee) Vol. 2. Edited 


London: Down East and up West. 
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sity in all its official publications. The various gifts 
—Certainly this is a large price for a small batch of 
manuscripts! I have notedabove the high figure at 
which a first edition of the ‘Poems by Two Brothers’ sold 
‘recently. The manuscript of the volume was put on sale 
by Sotheby on the 23d December and was bought by the 
University of Cambridge for £480. 
| —Fairy Tales seem to be the order of the day. Mr. 
Lang's three books, the Blue, the Red, andthe Green, 
may be hadin one box, a complete set, containing his 
preferences from Penault, Madame D'Aulnoy, Grimm, 
the East, and many other sources. The latest French 
catalogue contains two books just published, compiled 
from much the same sources. Mr. Jacobs has gotten out 
his annual contribution, (such regularness due no doubt 
to his scientific character of a student of Folk Lore) of 
fairs tales from India. And R. N. Bain has translated 
‘Russian Fairy Tales from Polevoi,’ published by Law- 


Dodd, Mead & Com- 


Washington Square. 





noes, b. Les Trois Republiques francaises. 


Bonnetain, P. Passagere. 
Bourdon, G. 


Chambrun, de. Aux Montagnes d’ Auvergne. 
Chefs-d’cuvre de l’Art uu xixe Siecle. 
Cuverville, de. 
Fabie, F. Voix Rustiques. 
Faucon, N. La Tunisie avant et depuis l’Occupation franvalise. 


5 fr. 
La hive. A.C. de. 


Mans Mer. L. La Franc-Maconnerie, 


ny Die Praxis des Reichsgerichts in Civilsachen. 


Ebers. G. Sinnbildliches. 


by Edw. Dowden. London: Bell. 


Paris: 


Paris: Lemerre. 8 fr. 50c. 
La Resurrection d’un Art. Le Theatre grec mod- 
erne. Paris: Noizette. % fr. 


Pegat. 
1 fr. . 


Mes Conclusions 
Sociologiques. Paris: Levy. 2fr. 


La Peinture etrangere. 
Paris: Lib. illustree. 20 fr. 
Le Canada et les interets francais. Paris: Al- 


8 fr. 


Avec gravures. 


can-Lev 
Paris: Lemerre. 
oe 7 preface de M. Jules Ferry. 2 vols. Paris: Challamel. 


Il Condottiere Guiseppe Garibaldi. Paris: 


Savine. 3fr. 50c. 


Le Blant, E. De l’Ancienne Croyance a des moyens secrets de 


defier la torture. Paris: Klincksieck. 
Synagogue de Satan. 
s: Retaux. 7 fr. 50c 


Thierry, A. Essai sur Suterecte de la formation at des progres du 


tiers etat. Paris: Garnier. 
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AN OLD LOVE LETTER. 


BY MARGAh«T CROSBY. 


The flying years, the silent years, 
Swept o'er this safely hidden page, 
Till Time, that deep-sunk mystery clears, 
Gives me the dateless heritage. 


Where beat the heart, where burnt the brain, 
That all this pain and passion felt? 

On leaves defaced by mould and stain, 
The secret of a life is spelt. 


Why rashly lift, why rudely rend, 

The softening veil that Death and Time, 
Conspiring Life with Art to blend, 

Have hung between her soul and mine? 


Enough to know, enough to feel 
That one immortal bliss endures; 
The love these ardent words reveal 


May haply mirror mine—or yours. 
Scribner. 


DOINGS UF THE SOCIETIES, 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 


The Appalachian Mountain Club held its annual (134th 
corporate) meeting at the Institute of Technology, 
Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Rosewell B. Lawrence, 
Recording Secretary, reported the membership to be 
876. He stated that the Club was building an 
obsernatory or lookout upon the summit of Bear Hill, 
Stoneham, the highest elevation in Middlesex Fells. The 
iron and wood work is nearly completed and the 
club hopes to dedicate it soon with a snow-shoe meet. 
It was reported that over 2800 inembers and friends of 
the club bad enjoyed the excursions and walks during 
the past year, being a great increase over previous years. 

Treasurer John E. Alden’s report showed the club to 
beinan excellent financial standing, and as having 
$1067.02 in the treasury after deducting the large sums 
expended in and donated many extensive and good 
works. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Charlies E. Fay; Vice President, Har- 
vey N. Shepard; Recording Secretary, Rosewell B. Law- 
rence (reélected); Corresponding Secretary, Frank W. 
Freeborn (reélected); Treasurer, John E. Alden (re- 
elected); Councilors—Natural History, Wm. H. Niles, 
President Boston Society of Natural History; Topog- 
raphy, J. Rayner Edmands; Art, Elizabeth H. Denio, 
Professor of German and History of Art in Wellesley 
College (reélected); Exploration, Arthur L. Goodrich, 
Principal of the Salem High School (reélected); im- 
provements, Rev. Richard E. Grover of Roslindale (re- 
elected). Trustee of the Permanent Fund (for three 
years), Charles H. French of Canton. 

Mr. Byron C. Groce, the retiring President, madea 
complimentary speech to President-elect Fay, who re- 
sponded in a hearty manner to the Clab. 

Mr. Warren Upham read a paper on ‘Drumlins near 
Boston,’ which offered a new solution to the problem of 
the origin of the round-top and fertile hillocks which 
are so numerous about Boston and suburbs. Mr. Up- 
ham’s paper was discussed by Prof. Barton, Prof. Niles, 
and others. 


also 


to 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Bostonian Society was 
held on Tuesday in the Council Chamber of the Old State 
House. The address of the President, Mr. Curtis Guild, 
was of peculiar interest, sketching the commercial pro- 
gress of Boston and showing the advancement made in 
enterprises of manufacture, trade and finance. 

One hundred years ago, said Mr. Guild, Boston con- 
tained 15,000 people, and its narrow lanes wound in and 
out among its hills, as individual fancy or the configura- 
tion of the ground dictated. The ten-mile circle around 
it may have held half as many more who carried on what 
little traffic existed with the town over a single highway 
along the Neck or across the waterin boats. Fifty years 
later, the same territory which originally constituted old 
Boston boasted a population of nearly 100,000, and within 
a radius of ten miles from the Old State House clustered 
170,000 inhabitants. To-day the territory which we term 
the Metropolitan district holds 850,000 souls. In the 
year ending September 20, 1871, the steam railroads 
brought into and carried out of Boston 17,000,000 pas- 
sengers. ‘Ten years later the same agencies carried 25,- 
000,000. In the year which closed June 30, 1891, the vol- 
ume had swollen to 51,000,000. The travel had doubled 
in ten years. Similar extracts from the statistics of 
street railroad travel shows that in the year 1871 the 
street railways within the ten-mile limit carried 34,000,000. 
In 1881 the numbers rose to 68,000,000, and in 1891 they 
reached the grand total of 136,000,000. In other words, 
the traffic doubles in each decade. 

A large number of candidates were admitted to mem- 
bership. The resignation of Rev. Samuel F. Smith, 
author of ‘My Country "Tis of Thee,’ as an active member, 
owing to age and infirmities, was accepted, and his name 


placed upon the list of the Society’s bonorary members. 
The membership of the Society now numbers 930. 


hand; that the life memberahip fund amounted to 
$8804.36, and the subscription fund $515.69, from which 


are $9956.94. 


for 1893 was presented by Mr. Micah Dyer, but on motion 
of Mr. Russell it was laid upon the table until the Feb- 
ruary meeting. 


At the meeting of tue Boston Scientific Society, on 
Tuesday, Professor George H. Barton read an Interesting 


Selkirks. 

The Society of Arts held its regular meeting Thursday 
evening at the Institute of Tccbnology, at which Profes- 
sor C. H. Peabody read a paper on naval architecture at 
the Institute. 


The Barton Chapter, No. 29, of the Agassie Assccia- 
tion will meet at the Chapter Room, 55 Pierce Building, 
Monday evening, to listen to a talk on the Yellowstone 
Park by Mr. George H. Barton. 

MUSIC, 

The Symphony concerts reach mid-season today; and 
it may be said of this series that it fully bears out even 
the lavish promises of its announcemeat and the expect- 
ations of the public. Last week's concert gave a varied 
programme, including a symphony by Haydn, a suite by 
Bizet (No, 1 from Arlésinne’) and Beethoven’s No. 3 
‘Leonore’ overture. Madame 
soloist, singing the great arias of Donna Anna from 
‘Don Giovanni’ and Zlizabeth from “Tannhaduser.’ At this 
evening's concert, M. Hearl Marteau plays the violin part 
in a concerto, ani Raff's symphony, ‘Im Walde,’ and 
Goldmark’s overture, ‘In the Spring,’ will be given. 


The fifth concert by that incomparable organization, 
the Koeisel Quartet, is to be given on Monday evening 
at Chickering Hall. The programme is: Volkmann, trio 
in B-flat minor; Schumann, quartette in A minor, opus 
41, No. 1; Brahms, quintet for clarinet and strings (first 
time), Mr. S. Goldschmidt taking the clarinet part, Mr. 
Busoni will assist at this concert as pianist. 


The first of a series of four piano recitals by Mr. Fer- 
rucio B. Busoni will be given at Union Hall next Tues- 
day evening. The programme is of remarkable variety 
and interest, includiag selections from Bach, Schumann 
(toccata, opus 7), Beethoven (sonata in C minor, opus 
111), Chopin and Liszt. 

The Nordica Concert Company is anew musical com- 
bination organized by Mr. C. A. Ellis, which will first 
appear at Music Hall on Monday evening, then startiog 
foratour of the United States. Itis a remarkably 
strong organization, Madawe Lillian Nordica being the 
prima donna soprano; besid2 whom Mr. Ellis has spec- 
ia'ly engaged Sofia Scalchi, who has just arrived in this 
country, ItaloCampanini, Emil Fischer, Del Puente and 
Helen Campbell,who,in connection with a large orchestra, 
will make up the organization. The programme for 
Monday evening includes the third act of Gounod’s 
‘Faust,’ in Italian, in which are introduced Mephisto’s 
serenade from the fourth act and the trio and finale of 
the fifth act. The great sextette from ‘Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor’ will be sung, together with selections by 


Paderewski returns for his third recital at Music Hall 
on Saturday of next week, January 21. The programme 
of this recital is not yet made public. At the concert of 
Thursday last, Paderewski maintained the impression, 
given at his former recital, that in this series he is dis- 
playing even more wonderful powers than ever before. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


Several novelties, and one, at least, a very worthy and 
novelty in question is ‘Pharaoh,’ the new spectacular and 
player, Mr. Wilson Barrett. 


eye, as a harmony of rich and splendid color; it appeals, 
as well, to the intellect, as history made vividly real, liv- 
ing and convincing. Without erring onthe side of over 
elaboration, it presents a strange, remote, stately and 
glorious life, in full, artistic suggestion; the skies, the 
palms, the reach of drowsy desert, the sensuous music, 
the kingship and the serfdom, the beauty and the subtlety 
of the life in that far time when Rameses was a name yet 
new on men’s lips—all these are brought before us with 
com pelling skill; and the result is one in which not the 
mere play-goers alone, avid of new sensations, must re- 
joice, but the artist as well, and the archeologist, and 





the student of history. 

As a play, ‘Pharoah’ is well constructed, interesting 
and dignified. Arni, prince of the fallen dynasty over- 
thrown by Rameses whose son Seti now holds the throne 
of Egypt, has, assole, consuming ambition, the recovery of 
the throne of hisancestors. How Latika, a beauty of the 
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MAG AZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 





New England Medical Gizette (Boston: Otis 
oan) enters upon its twenty-eighth volume 
orreat namaber. The editor, Dr. J. P. Suther- 
tathe New Year: ‘New hospitals epened, 
.vea secured for old established ho-pitals, new 

o work opened—as in tae noble addition to 

eve, hospital and dispensary ; homes >pathic 

. multiplying all over the land, and the demand 
services multiplying as widely and as fast; 
cs successfal meetings of our national and 
i . eiies: to all these records of ‘marcies’ the 
es dds its own special note of grateful acknow!l- 
of kindly prosperity. It thanks contributors 

any and thoughtfal papers; friends for words of 
aseeee ment; subscribers for solid sepport. Let the 
A « record match the old, and the veriest Gum- 
- among editors could not enjoy the privilege of 
e and lorn.’ Uopiog forahappy new year for 
Gazette extends its wishes for oneto all its 

ads, old and new, far and near!” 


‘ 


Minot J. Savage furnishes one of his character- 
iecided and explicit discourses upon the rights 
to the January number of Dr. Winterburu’'s 
ne, Childhood (New York: A. L. Chatterton 
Co One of the fairest things in nature,” he re- 
sa beautiful garden; and one of the fairest 
P uman life isalovely home. This means lov- 
: , ' yysistent parents and children who are well- 
ceained and happy. And one of the ugliest things in 
yan life isa disorderly and unhappy home.” He 
varents of a vast amount of dissimulation and 
se breaking, and if the arraigamentis a just one it 
accounts for much of the disharmony that exists within 
the home circle. 

The January number of Romance (New York: Ro- 
mance Pab. Co.) offers not only a feast to the lover of 
fascinating stories, but a peculiarly iateresting 
‘eld for the student of international fiction. Eight 


Fits fifteen stories are from the peas of noted Spanish 
writers. ‘hey are selected primar’ ~ with a view to 
their general interest, bat are still of so marked a flavor 
as to reveal clearly and in most pleasing manner a differ- 
ept spirit from that which controls literature of the same 
class in other couotries. Besides this extraodinary pre- 
sentation of Spanish fiction,the namber contains a special 
New Year story, two thrilling narratives in the best style 
f French art, several charming original American 
sketches, and two intensely dramatic stories by Julia 
Schayer and Barton Allen. 


The January Eclectic (New York: E. R. Pelton) offers 


a variety of interesting articles covering a wide range. 
Mr. William Maitland, ander the title of ‘The Ruin of 
he American Farmer,’ discusses the causes which have 
entered into the depression of agriculture. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton contrasts the modes of social training and edu- 
cation fur women in olden times and now in ‘A Picture of 
the Past.’ An excellent and penctrating paper from 
Blackwood discusses Tennyson, and Mr. R. H. Hutton 
contributes a most suggestive article on ‘M. Renan and 


Christianity.’ There are many entertaining short arti- 
cles, stories, poems, sketches, etc. Thinking readers 
will be specially attracted to Vernon Lee’s ‘dialogue,’‘A 
Spiritual Life.’ 


The Century Company has issued the twelve num ers 
of St. Nicholas for 1892 in in two handsome bound vol- 
imes. Dr. Holmes writes of them: I find the magazine 


almost too captivating. It makes me homesick for my 
far-off boyhood and childhood, If I could go back 
seventy-five years and carry St. Nicholas and a few more 
of our illustrated books for young people with me, what 
a happy half decade of years I could spend! The boy- 
world is all made over again since the days when I was 
fed on the canned literary fruits stolen from English 
nurseries, and new American children are ‘making good 
blood,’ as the Frenchmen say, out of the brain-products 
of their own fresh and fertile soil.” 

The Critic began on Jan. 7 its thirteenth year, and 
‘ignaiizes the fact by appearing in a new dress of type, 
tue old having become worn and battered by long use. 


e story of an independent invention of the light- 
ning-rod bya Bohemian contemporary of Franklin, 
named Divis, is told in the January Popular Science 
Mont The account is accompanied by two figures 
of the apparatus. 


_ Rodyard Kipling will have a story of Indian monkeys 
‘nthe February St. Nicholas. The frontispiece of the 
number is @n engraving of a painting by Delort, owned 
by S. P. Avery, Jr. It sepresents that remarkable occur- 
Fence in history, the capture of the Datch fleet by French 


hussars. 
he fir 


‘rst French Republic, in 1794, word was brought to 
he invaders that some of the Dutch ships were ice-bound 
inthe Zayder Zee, and that the ice was thick enough to 
bear horsemen. The French hussars were at once sent 
Blloping over the ice, and succeeded in capturing the 
Datch men-of- ~war—probably the only case where horse- 
men have captured an enemy's fleet at sea. 


+ 
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+ 
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Daring the invasion of Holland by the army of. 








‘The Journal of Hygiene (New York: Dr. M. L. Hol- | 
brook) became the name of the Herald of Health on the 
ist of January, 1893. The Herald of Health is now in its 
43d year and has been edited since 1866 by Dr. M. L. 
Holbrook, whose whole heart has been in his work. He 
has endeavored to conduct it with a broad and liberal 
spirit and with special reference to personal hygiene, 
temperance and physical culture as related to health 
habits, the bearing of healthy children, Improvements in 
education, sanitation in and about the house, etc. 


A uew novel by Beatrice Whitby, the popular author 
of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ is to be published 
immediately in Appleton’s carefully selected Town and 
Country Library. The title, which has been quoted from 
Mrs. Browning, is ‘In the Suntime of her Youth.’ 


The young men and young women who aspire to 
obtain academic or college educations, and whose par- 
ents cannot well afford them that expense, will be inter- 
ested in the work of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, which 
has offered for the year 1893 one thousand scholarships 
at any of the leading colleges or schools of the United 
States, upon the condition of introducing the magazine 
into certain neighborhoods. Yale, Vassar, Harvard, 
Ann Arbor, Chicago, the Southern colleges, the great 
schools of art and medicine, all are alike open to the 
ambitious boy or girl who is not afraid of a little 
arnest work. The Cosmopolitan sends out from its 
New York offices a handsomely printed pamphlet to any 
applicant, telling just what is necessary in order to 
secure one of these scholarships. The scholarship it- 
self includes board, lodging, laundry and tuition—all 
free. 


The January number of the Magazine of Art (New 
York: Cassell Pub. Co.) is a particularly timely number, 
giving as its leading article the first of a series of papers 
on the ‘Portraits of Lord Tennyson,’ by Theodore Watts. 
The frontspiece is a photogravure from Girardot’s portrait 
of the poet based upon a photograph by Mayall. Mr. 
Watts says that he prefers this portrait of Tennyson to 
all others, because he says it ‘‘approaches nearer than 
does any other to that mental image of the man which is 
mine.” Doubtless it will be the portrait accepted by 
posterity as the most satisfactory. One of the most 
interesting of these portraits is from a daguerrotype taken 
about 1857. It represents the poet and his family, Lady 
Tennyson hanging on his arm, each son clasping a 
parent’s band. ‘Our Illustrated Note Book’ gives the 
window at St. Paul’s Church, Newark, N. J., designed 
by Walter Crane, and a portion of the design for deco- 
ration of the Women’s Temperance Building at Chicago, 
also by Walter Crane. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. CARL FAELTEN, Director 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. Second term 
begins Nov. 17. Offices open for regisiration Sept. 1. Calendar 
rree. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
BRADFORD, MASS, 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur} 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


West NEWYON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


WEST NEWTON: MASS. 


Fortieth year of this family Schoo) for boys and girls will bogin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley ,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business ; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or cali Tuesdays for information, at 

N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 
S THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN.) 

Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
for a pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showlng whut each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ypeseerae ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 

One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 

Send for catalogue to 

Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 








RT EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Prang Courses in Form Study, Drawing and Color have 
for their object:—a. The acquisition by the pupil, through 
personal observation apd thought, of accurate and systematic 
knowledge of Form and Color. &. The cultivation in the pupil of 
& love for beauty of Form and Color as seen in Nature and in Art. 
e. The development, through practice, of skill in the use of Form 
and Color as means for the expression of thought and feeling 
Particulars in regard to the Courses themselves, their adapta- 
bility to different grades and different school conditions and the 
materials necessary for working them out, as well as information 
regarding Prang’s Normal Art Classes for the instruction 
teachers through home study and correspondence, may be had on 
application to 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 

Boston. New York. Chicago. 


Ts BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, N 

Boston, Mass 


OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 

Plymouth Co.,2) miles from Boston, High-grade School fo 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. A 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
clence Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 

H. M. WILLARD, A.’M., Principal. 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Bookkeeping. Banking, Correspondence, Oommercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished 
address for eatalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


AVERFORD COLI.EGE, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles froma Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friemds, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory aad Exteusive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with @elds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resilient and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $5008 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa 


USSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), 
FOREST HILLS, MASS, 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu. 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given ina variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


TH WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
ball costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly titt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 
Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are 1 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. - M. ” Principal. 


BATES COLLEGE, 


LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren 
Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastora) Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Uhase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
Msh Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry ang Biology; William H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $180. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


proctor ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north o 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 

Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 
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lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its lnfirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
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THE LIGHTS ON HARVARD BRIDGE. 
BY AGNES LEE. 


Trafic sleeps, and towers hide 
On the Bridge; tis eventide. 


Now each lamplight’s golden quiver 
Dances on the peaceful river; 


And the gazing soul broods long, 
Sweet with its unuttered song. 


Come, thou night, all still and fair! 
Spread thy beauty through the air. 


Rock my heart in fancies bright, 
As the river rocks the light. 


Waft my spirit long reprieve 
From its thoughts of yester-eve; 


When I saw the shadows shiver, 
And the mist was on the river; 


And the lights were strings of tears 
Stretched across the endless years. 


—[New England Magazine. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN, 





Miss Halstead, sister of Secretary No- 
ble’s wife, has been engaged to write an 
article on ‘The Social Life of Washington 
from the Earliest Administration to the 
Present Day,’ fora souvenir volume pre- 
pared by women for the World’s Fair. 


Joseph Jefferson is the proud grandfather 
of a boy, the son of Joseph Warren Jef- 
ferson, the famous actor's youngest son. 


Bishop Nicholson of Wisconsin, former- 
ly a Philadelphia pastor, tells this story 
with much relish: A country parishioner 
called on him, and in the course of the 
conversation declared his sentiments on 
this wise: ‘We all like you, Bishop, up 
our way, because you are so darned com- 
mon.” This was a little staggering at 
first; but the Bishop soon discovered that 


the utterance was meant fo 
r a hearty com- 
pliment. ot 
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, other popular Operas, was recently 
ound in a refuge, poor and in great dis- 
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out any ceremony. No one would go 
near them or do anything for them, ane 
they seemed likely to die in the street. Mr. 
—e heard of their pitable condition 
unted them up, secured quarters for them 
and nursed them himself. Both lived, but 
Plamb caught the disease and had a hard 
time to pull through. He bore the pock 
marks on his face to the day of his death. 


Mr. Coolidge, the American Minister to 
France, Mrs. Coolidge and Miss Coolidge 
gave a brilliant New Year’s reception at 
their hotel in Paris. The members of the 
American colony, a large number of diplo- 
mats and the leading men in French politi- 
cal life were present. 


Mr. and Mrs. Radyard Kipling are rejoic- 
ing in the possession of a daughter. born 
at Brattleboro’, Vt., Mrs. Kipling’s home. 
Mr. Kipling is having a $10,000 house built 
in this lovely spot, which will be named 
*‘Crow’s Nest.’ Meanwhile he is living in 
the little, white-painted, story-and-a-half 
cottage built for the farmer on the Blis 
tate. x 
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Mr. E. H. R. Lyman, of New York and The Laude prize of the Paris Academy of 
| Northampton, has given to the latter city Sciences; was awarded to Prof. Barnard 
a $100,000 Academy of Music. of the Lick Observatory, Dec. 19, 1892, for 


his work in astronomy, and especially for 
PR A meager emery Be ign paloma mt his discovery of the fifth satellite of Japi- 
gathering of naturalists in Naples in Sep- ter. 
tember, 1845. At that time he was not far Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s receipt for her 
from 40 years of age; but he looked much latest annnal subscription to the Egypt 
younger, as be was clean shaven. When Exploration Fund bears the number 5,000. 
| he presented himself at the council, says Sbe has, however, given to this project be: 
|The British Medical Journal, one of the fore. The original contributor was Mrs. 
foreign members, who was well acquainted Jared Sparks, and Oliver Wendell Holmes 
| with the work the professor had —_oa soon followed her. 
| done, asked the name of this youngish, ¢ . ; — 
| fresh-colored individual who was entering eee the Count and Countess of ~ oe 
[n'a very modest and ‘unassaming way. 7720 Are now winterlog io Spal £0 a 
‘His name is Owen,” was the reply. The oo see | ree 
Peninsula, they travel by water and not 
| Italian scientist accordingly made his wa 2 
| over to Owen and said to him : **And how is aorens Pramse.: i - cone mada ae 
_your respected father?” Owen took in the to do the latter, to ask permission from the 
| otemathan at a glance, and replied gravely : French authorities. Leave would of course 
|**I am sorry to say be has been dead for be granted, but Orleanist pride cannot con- 
| some years now.” “Uncle, I should have escend so far. 
| said,” pursued the foreign gentleman. “I William Lloyd Garrison, in bronze, will 
| have no uncie living,” was the answer. be unveiled next Fourth of July, in New- 
|**You don’t mean to say that you are the buryport. The statue will be of colossal 
| author of all those books?” Owen assured gize and wi!l be the gift of William H. 
|him that such was the case, but it was Swazey to the city. 
|some time before the learned foreignver 
| Was convinced. 


It is reported from Chicago that the 
resignation of Minister to Engiand Robert 
Mr. Cleveland evidently intends to spend T. Lincoln will be one of the first to be 
a good portion of the coming summer at placed at the disposal of President Cleve- 
Gray Gables, for his cottsge on Buzzard’s land after his inauguration. 

Bay is undergoing additions and repairs. 
One of the new features, it is said, will be 
|@ nursery. 


Gov. Tuttle of New Hampshire has been 
presented with a suitably incribed gold- 
headed cane by the members of his Council. 


Governor Hogg, of Texas, is a man of 


2 , aurice ; stired 

good physical proportions. He is only Paper S boners 5 4 Pog evbedie 

‘ a7K 1 *@ < t » : rT age 

| shirty-aine years of age, bat he weighs 575 to the rich Reasiae Ind ; Princess Jablouo- 
| pounds. f ady, S. 


uska, has been so extravagant that his 
| France, through its Minister in Wash- wife has asked fora legal ‘separation of 
ington, has paid a graceful tribute to property.’ She does not wish to lose her 
| Whitelaw Reid by forwarding to himagift fortune. 
lat once expressive of the high regard in, ' , ‘ 
| which he is held by the French President | The recent celebration in Germany of 
land Goverment, and their regret at the the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
‘termination of his diplomatic mission. It the birth of Prince Bliicher naturally re- 
is a Savres vase, bearing this inscription: vives many old stories of the famous Field 
|The Goverment of the French Republic Marshal. When, after Waterloo, he went 


\'To Mr. Whitelaw Reid, late Minister of the © England with the King of Prussia and | 


United States of America, as a souvenir of , the Czar, be had the title of LL. at i 
| his mission at Paris, 1889-1892.” ‘The vase ferred on him by Oxford and Cambridge 
| $ : ty er : r ' > . ry a sve y uJ sre wus 
‘is five feet high, of classic form, and rests UBiversities. He was every where wel 
|upon a fine base of light bronze. comed with the highest honor and enthusi- 
‘ : asm, and on one occasion was carried to 
Lieutenaut Peary will probably take his his lodgings by the crowd, who kissed his 


|wife with him when he goes to Europe handsand knees. In answer to some ladies 
next April on a lecturing tour; but it is | who begged him fora lock of his hair, he 
| reported that he will leave her behind when said, with a smile, pointing to his bald 
|he undertakes the journey to the Arctic pate: ‘I regret that [am so poorin that 
| regions now in contemplation. respect.” But he cou'd not content them 


| om — ;.. | till he had divided his cloak among them. 
| The Castle of Circy, where Voltaire | : 

spent so much time in the society of his | 
| blue stocking friend, the Marchioness du 
| Chatelet, has just been sold for $500,000. | 
The buyer is a French manufacturer, M.| , 7 
Viellard-Migeon. ‘fhe Pall Mall Gazette| The Vienna correspondent of the Lon- 
remarks: ‘'The bedroom and study used @0n Daily News tells the followiog story 
‘by the author of the ‘Henriade,’ and Of & Rumanian miser; ‘‘A Greek died in 
|familiar from the piquant desciption left the small town of Caracal, having always 
\us by Mme. de Graffigny, still exists. In lived on the alms of his compatriots. Be- 
ithe library and picture-gallery are several fore dying he made his wife swear that she 


A Miser’s Last Wish. 


| inscriptions in verse, composed by Voltaire, | WOuld bury bim inthe dirty old overcoat | 


‘extolling the pleasures of study and, Which he wore every day. The poor wo- 

8 : y man had to ask the Greeks of Caracal to 
| help her to provide the costs of the funeral. 
A good-hearted Greek went to see her in 


|her affliction, and pointing to the body, 


| George D. Burton, President of the 
| Electrical Forging Company of Boston, 
has accepted the invitation of the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia, to deliver a the man in. 
lecture at the regular meeting of the Fnsti- 
tute, Jan. 18, on his system of working 
metals by electricity. Mr. Burton’s lecture 
on this subject before the Boston Society 
of Arts was published in the last number 
of this journal. 


Then she told him of the dead 
man’s last wish. The Greek, whose sus- 
picions were awakened, told her that she 
should certainly not part with the body be- 
fore she had well examined the coat, for 
there must be some particular reason for 
the request. The widow unopicked the lin- 
“ ing of the overcoat and found 35,000 francs 
Marshall Cushing, formerly of Boston in bank-notes which the miser wished to 
and now Postmaster General Wanamaker’s take into the grave with him.” 
private secretary, has written a valuable Ain Se bed ; 
book on ‘Our Post Offices—the Greatest | 
Government Department in All Its Phases.’ | 
Mr. Cushing isa bright aud entertaining 
writer. 





Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
Camille Saint-Saéns, the French com- only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
poser and organist, has finally given amuch by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
solicited assurance that he will visit Chic- caused by an inflamed condition of the 
ago this year and conduct a series of con- mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
certs and recitals. These will probably When this tube is inflamed you have a 
occur between May29 and June 18. When rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
his own organ symphony is performed he when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
will bimself preside at the keyboard, 
taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed 
forever; nine cases out of ten are caused 
by catarrh, which is nothing but an in- 
flamed conditivun of the mucous surfaces. 
We will give One Hundrea Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrb 
Montague Williams, the eminent English Cure. _ pa Bay ae 0.0 
barrister who died last week, was so over- old b 2 Dew e: ists. 75c "F ion 
come with stage fright when he made his Kans y « epanbte 
first speech in court—in a horse-stealing 
case—that he hurried home to his wife, ex- 
claiming: ‘‘My dear, [ shall never go to ee 
court again. [ have mistaken my profes- hasbeen used over Fifty Years by millions of 
sion; 1 must try something else.” But mothers for theirchildren while Teething, with 
Mr. Wiltiams did no itry anything else. perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
He was soon back at the ‘Old Bailey’ and Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
in the twenty-four years that elapsed be- the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
tween that first case and his retirement whether arising from teething or other causes. 
from active practice he participated in For sale by Druggists in every part of the 


Wing)*~'s 


David Kennison, supposed to have been 
the last survivor of the Boston ‘tea party’ 
of 1773, died in Chicago 75 years later, at 
the age of 112 years. His body is now 
buried in one of the cemeteries near Chic- 
ago, and the Massachusetts Society latend 
erecting a monument over his grave. 





“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup”’ 


nearly all the most important criminal cases world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
Soothing Syrup. 25c.a bottle. 


in the English courts. 


said he would give her a better coat to bury | 


result, and unless the inflammation can be | 


DIAMONDS. 


Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires, 


CHOICE 


Opals and Pearls. 


GEM JEWELRY 


IN ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Great variety of weautiful goods from 
the INEXPENSIVE to the more costly, 


MORSE & FOSS, 


No. 120 Tremoni S¢., 
Near Hamilton Place, 


Rooms I8 and 19. One flight. F! 


evator,. 


ESTABLISHED is26. 


HA. HOVEY & CO, 


32 Faneuil Hall Market, 
( Commonly called Quincy Market.) 


— DEALERS IN — 


CHOICE DAIRY AND CREAMERY 


BUTTER. 
‘ 
GREEN MOUNTAIN DAIRY,’ 
Awarded Gold Medal over the Wor Paris 


Exposition, Issy. 
The celebrated Darlington, of Pa., Williams, 
of A. H., and many other dairies, in quarter 
and half pound prints. 


‘VICTOR CREAMERY,’ 


BEST IN BOSTON. 
STRICTLY FRESH EGGSASPECIALTY, 
RAREBIT CHEESE. 


H. A. HOVEY, E.A 
W.H. HOVEY, 


HARRIS 
E. B. HOOPER 
Telephone 068. 


Steam Carnet Cleaniy. 


Carpets Made Over and Helaid. 


} 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 
| - 


| UPHOLSTERER 
J.B. BRYANT ana CABINET-MAKER, 

Between 

| Tit Troment St. Rutland and ConcordSa. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
? No Alkalies 


— OoR— 
Other Chemicals 
iat > are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & €0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than tire 

the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowr 
Sugar, and is far more ' 
nomical, costing less than one cent 


| 
| 







It is delicious, nourishing, and Ess5/L¥ 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





Anprew J. LLovD, OPTICIAN, 
323 and 325 Washington st, 
Opp. Old South C 
eames, 454 Boylston “* 
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Sermons for the Wine. 


We are now printing, weekly, in tac" for 
series of sermons of the winter by Rev I 
EVERETT HALE, D.D. These sermons 
sent regularly, post-paid, to any given a 
receipt of one dollar. Single copies 
each. Now ready: 
THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
LIFE HID WITH GOD. 
THE PERFECT SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
TV GLORIFY GOD. _ 
WHITTIER, CURTIS AND LONGFE 
“TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE.” 
| PERSONAL RELIGION. 
MODERN IDOLaTRY. _ 
Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


WwW. 
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_pHoop OF THE HEART. 


rae cal 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 
ays of childhood, 


op, the rosy ¢ 
, ver blissfully they sped, 
"0 pot a charm ha@ vanished, 
e _ 
and pot 4 wonder fled! 


as full of promise then, 
The tongue was full of praise,— 

But ! think the cup is sweeter now 
Than ip the childish days. 


The year Ww 


» the jaughing W orld of childhood, 
of ignorance and ease! 
h could quicken, 


ightest tour 
ene least pleasure please; 
Yet the upward paths are dearer, 
With all the thorns they bear, 
Than a garden of a hundred flowers 
When Ignorance is there! 
op, the beating heart of childhood— 
That lite heart of snow, 
That doubt has never entered, 


Nor sorrow has brought low! 


Trus’ me, not all the rapture 
its eager | fe can span 

Can shadow forth the perfect love 
That warms the breast of man. 


—{Harper’s Weekly. 


Dr, Nansen’s Polar Expedition. 





erect from an Ad iress before the Royal 
wus Geographical Society. 

ny Nansen said there were two methods 
vving to obtain the result he longed for 
ent. to vuildja ship so constructed that 
yal withstand the pressure of the ice, 
wi, living in this ship, to float across with 
the ice; OF, second, to take only boats 
slong, encamp on an ice-floe, and live there 
while foating across. His plan was based 
op the ase of both these methods. He had 
now bailta wooden ship as small and as 
srongas possible; it was just big enough 
wo carry provisions for 12 men for five or 
six years, besides the necessary fuel; her 
sine was adout 600 tons displacement with 


her when she was breaking her way 
through the ice. The thickness of sides 
of the ship was 28 inches to 32 inches—a 
solid mass of pitch-pine, oak, and green- 
heart, with a little pitch between. The 
whole was like one coherent mass, and the 
ship might almost be cunsidered as if built 
of solid wood. She would be rigged as a 
three-masted, fore-and-aft schooner, the 
sails of which were very easy to handle 
from the deck. Everything had been done 
to provide a sung and comfortable saloon 
and cabins. 

The principal Gimensions of the vessel 
were as follows: Length of keel, 101 feet; 
length at water-line, 113 feet; length over 
all, 128 feet; beam at water-line, amidship, 
excluding the ‘ice-sheathing,’ 33 feet; 
greatest beam, excluding the ‘ice-sheath- 
ing,’ 36 feet; depth moulded, 17 feet; 
draught with light cargo, 12 feet. The 
hull, with boilers filled, weighed about 420 
tons. With a displacement of 800 tons, 
the vessel had consequently a bearing 
capacity for 380 tons of coal and cargo. 
Equipment and provisions were not likely 
to weigh much more than 60 or 70 tons; 
thus 300 or 320 tons’ bearing capacity 
would be left for coal and fuel, and this 
was enough for about four months’ steam- 
ing with full speed. Probably, however, 
they would not be able to make use of the 
engines more than two months after they 
had been loaded with coal for the last 
time. A great quantity would thus be left 
for heating aud cooking during the win- 
ters. For heating purposes they would 
also carry petroleum, which had the great 
advantage of giving light besides. There 
would also be as much electric lighting as 
possible by means of a dynamo or a walk- 
millon deck. For the cooking they would 
carry alcuvhol. 

The vessel was launched at Laurvik on 
October 26, and was named Fram, which 
meant ‘forward.’ She would certainly be 
the strongest vessel ever used in the 
Arctic regions. She had been built with 
great care, and he felt certain that she 
could be crushed only in a quite extraordi- 
nary combination of circumstances. With 
this vessel and a crew of tweive strong 





lignt cargo. She would have an engine of 
\) lodicated horse-power, giving her a} 
weed of six knots with a consumption of | 
¢s4tonsof coalin 24 hours. With sails | 
alone she would probably attain a speed of 
eight or nine knots under favorable circum- | 
sanes. She would consequently be no| 
fas vessel nor a good sailer; but this was 
of reatively little importance on an expedi- | 
tion like {the present, where they would | 
dare to depend principally on the speed of | 
the current and the ice movement, and not | 
that of the ship. 

A ship’savility to break her way through 
the pack-ice did not at all depend on her 
speed, but on her steam power and her | 
sospe. For it was naturally the thing of 
importance to get a strong ship, and the 
most Important feature in her construction 
was that she should be built on such lines | 
as would give her the greatest power of re- 
sistance to the pressure of the ice. Her 


a|and well-picked men, besides an equip- 


ment for five or six years, as good in all 
respects as modern appliances could afford, 
he thought the enterprise had a good pros- 
pect of success. 

It was his intention to start next spring, 
The first goal wou'd be the New Siberian 
Islands or the mouth of the Lena River. 
After some uncertainty he now thought of 
going through to the Kara Sea. On reach- 
ing the sea north of the Lena Delta he 
should have to wait for the right moment 
to go northward along the western coasts 
of the New Siberian Islands, and try to 
reach the furthest possible point north in 
open water. This would probably be in 
August or the first days of September. 
The current caused by the warm water 
from the Lena River would certainly be a 


|great help to them, as it seemed to be of 
| great influence during the summer, produc- 


sides must not be perpendicular, as those | !ng an extensive open sea, in which one of 


of ships generally were, but must slope | 


the boats from the Jeannette was even 


from te balwarks to the keel, so that the | Weecked. 


foes should get no hold of her when they 
Were pressed together, but should glide 


To be able to navigate the ship properly 
through the ice he thought of nsing captive 


downward along her sides and under her, | balloons; ,but the eqaipment—especially the 


thos tending to lift her out of the water. 
The vessel ought to be as small as pos- 
sible,'as the lighter she was the more easily 
sie would be lifted by the ice, and the less 
pressure there would be on her sides. It 
Was also easier to make a small ship strong 
tan abigone. A small ship had other ad- 
Yeotages, as it was more convenient to 
mvigateand to handle in the ice,and it 


"aseasier to flad good and safe places for , 
“between the floes. As great length was a | 


Weakness during t 


he pressure and twistin 
of the pack-ice, tl > 


1e ship ought also to beas 
mae Na a necessary bearing capacity 
- allow. The result of this in connec- 
. with the very sloping sides was that 
oe ship was disproportionately broad 
pr with her length. Her breadth 
ne one-third of the latter. Flat 
re Arg avoided as much as possible near 
the €s that would be most exposed to 
= a of the ice, and the hull had plump 
er g forms. There were no sharp, 
a pte, corners; every edge was broken 
re a ed. Even the keel did not pro- 
(we: Papal it was almost covered by 
rishble o ings, and only three inches were 
outside the ice-skin, and the sharp 
, — quite rounded. 


lear, ue Whole, the ship wonld, he hoped 
rtd Place for the ice to catch huld of 
co ~> slippery like an eel, she would 
wud cold aud strong grasp. The ship 

. x pointed atboth ends, and, on the 
naar — ed very much a Norwegian 
backle-bes r, as he was told, a Scotch 
wend. Only that she, of course, was 


Milt, and the k 
ttom Were ent off eel and the sharp 


tively — was bear the keel compara- 

thing vrter that ship should have 
tized in® to rest on without being cap- 
lifted on oy She should be completely 
Were consid, ice. Both stem and stern 


ct should 
Was 


erably curved in order that the 
“ —— hold there. The stem 
thea more easily sloped, because it wonld 


force the ice-floes under 


steel cylnders with the compressed hydro- 

| gen—was so heavy that he feared it would 
lbe too difficult to carry them in a small 
‘ship, and as they were also very expensive 
he feared that he should have to give them 
up. When they could get further they 
would have nothing left but to run into the 
ice at the most favorable spot, and from 
there trust entirely to the current running 
across the Polar region. 

The ice would, perhaps, soon begin to 
press, but it would only lift their strong 
ship. There was a possibility that the 
ship, in spite of all precautions, might be 
crushed in the ice; but if this happened, 
the expedition would have another re- 
source. It would now be time to use the 
ice as quarters instead of the ship, and 
they would have tofmove all their provisions, 
coal, boats, etc., to an ice floe, and camp 
there. For this purpose he had built two 
big boats, twenty-nine feet long, nine feet 
broad, with flat bottoms. They had adeck, 
and were so big that the whole crew could 
live even in one of them. Thus the journey 
could be continued. The only difference 
would be that they would have two small 
ships standing on the ice instead of the big 
one lying between the floes. 


When they emerged into open water on 
this side of the Pole there would not be any 
great difficulty in returning home in the 
boats; such a thing had been done many 
times before. It was his conviction that 
the only difficulty would be to get duly into 
the current north of Siberia; when this 
was done they must be carried somewhere 
northward. Whether they succeeded or 
not he felt convinced that this was the way 
—not a new one—in*which the unknown 
regions would some day be crossed. It 
might be possible that the current would 
not carry them exactly across the Pole, but 
it could not easily be very far off, and the 
principal thing was to explore theunknown 
Polar regions, not to reach exactly that 
mathematical point in which the axis of 
our globe has its northera termination. 








A Tartar Beauty. 


She never condescended to work, and it 
was our opinion, writes Miss Hapgood in 
the Atlantic, that she ought to devote her- 
self to dress, in her many leisure hours, in- 
stead of lounging about in ugly calico sacks 
and petticoats, as hideous as thongh they 
had originated in a backwoods farm in New 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR 1893. 


Evidence of the increasing influence of science 


in all flelds of h tivity i arent 
England. She explained, however, that farmer is lookyng to it for better 


she was ina sort of mourning. 


every hand. The farmer is lookyng to it for better 
Her hus- methols of cultivation and the raising of stock. 


The manufacturer asks of it cheapened processes 
band was absent, and she could not make to meet ever sharper competition, The qconeuniss 
herself beautiful for any one until his seeks in ita firm basis for his policy. The doctor 
return, which she was expecting every 4nd sanitarian call upon it for a more perfect 
moment. She spent most of her time in — for their struggles with disease. The 
gazing, from a balcony on the cliff up the rational methods of instruction. Literature, holt 
river, toward the bend backed by beautiful tics, and the Church are among its most interested 
r 


hills, to espy her husband on the steamer. 

As he did not come, we persuaded her, 
by arguments couched in silver speech, to 
adorn herself on the sly for us. Then she 
was afraid that missing treasure might 
make his appearance too soon, and she 
made such undue haste that she faithlessly 
omitted the finishing touch—blacking her 
pretty teeth. I gathered from her remarks 
that something particularly awful would 
result should she be caught with those | 
pearls obscured in the presence of any | 
other man when her husband was not 
present; but she may have been using a 
little diplomacy to soothe us. 

Though she was not a beauty in the 
ordinary sense of the Occident, she certain- 
ly was when dressed in her national garb, 
as I bad found to be the case with the Rus- 
sian peasant girls. Her loose sack, of a 
medium bat brilliant blue woolen material, 
fell over a petticoat of the same terminat- 
ing in a single flounce. Her long black 
hair was carefully braided, and fell from 
beneath an embroidered cap of crimsun 
velvet with a rounded end which hung on 
one side in a coquettish way. 

Her neck was completely covered with a 
necklace which descended to her waist like ° 
a breastpiate, and consisted of gold coins, 
some of them very ancient and valuable, 
medals, red beads, and a variety of brilliant 
objects harmoniously combined. Her 
heavy gold bracelets had been made to 
order in Kazfn after a pure Tatir model, 
and her soft-soled boots of rose-pink 
leather, with conventional designs in many- 
colored moroccos, sewed together with 
rainbow-hued silks, reached nearly to her 
knees. Her complexion wus fresh and not 
very sallow, her nose rather less like a 
button than is usual; her high cheek-bones 
were well covered, and her small dark eyes 
made up by their brilliancy for the slight 
upward slant of their outer corners. 
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It is very difficult 


to convince 
children that 
a medicine is 
“ntce to take” 
—this trouble 
is not experi- 
enced in ad- 
ministering 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil. It is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
No preparation so rapidly 
builds up good _ flesh, 
strength and nerve force. 
Mothers the world over rely 
upon it in all wasting diseases 


that children are heir to. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
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listeners, since it istesting their respective claims 
in a way that compels attention. 
THR POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY has long 
borne a leading part in making the general reader 
acquainted with this great and rapidly-growin 
department of human knowledge. It has aim 
to do this with perfect fairness, and with all the 
tolerance of earnest beliefs that is consistent with 
a fearless adherence to the truth, and the same 
attitude will be maintained in the future. 
SCIENCE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.— 
Among the special features of this standard mag- 
azine tor the coming year will be accounts by 
competent specialists of the present standing of 
the several departments of science as exhibited 
at the Columbian Exhibition in Chicago. The 
marvels of Electricity to be displayed there 
will be described and explained by Mr. CHARLES 
M. LUNGREN. Large provision has been made 
for the exhibit of Authropology, and this de- 
partment will be carefully treated by Prof. FRED- 
ERICK STARR, of the Chicago University. Mr. 
BENJAMIN REECE will treat of the applications of 
science in the vastinterests of Transportation, 
and the scope and significance of the exhibits in 
other departments will be set fortn by able hands. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES SINCE COLUMBUS,—The 
splendid series of illustrated articles under 
the above title will be continued, and probably 
brought to a close in the ceming year. Among 
the subjects that remain.te be treated are Glass, 
9 aper, Agricultural Machinery, and Ship- 
ng. 
Miscellaneous contributions may be expected 
from the able writers who have been in the habit 
of addressing the readers of the MONTHLY. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM JAY YOUMANS 


$5.00 a Year; 50 cents a Number, | 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF T0-DNY 


and CHAS. GG. AMES. 


A pretty gift-book for any season. Rough 
paper covers, 25cts. 


For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 
the Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place, anda 
Damrell & Upham’s Corner Bookstore. 


ACCIDENT] 


DAMAGE CLAIMS 
Read’s Legal Agency, 


A. H. READ, Gen. Man., 


20 Devonshire St.; Boston. 


DOGS--HORSES--CATS, 


when sick or injured, should be sent to the 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 


Cor. of Albany and Dedham Sts., 
where they will receive the best of care and treatment} 


CATTLE 


Examined for Disease and certified to. 
Calls made day and night. Tel.992 Tre’t. 





EDWARD C. BEUKETT 
DANIEL D. LEE * ( Attending 
WILBERT SOULE, Surgeons. | 


a 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 





SPECIALTIES: 


MARYLAND PEACH BRANDY 


—AND— 


CALIFORNIA HONEY. 


‘OLD ELM’ WHISKEY, 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchants and 
Druggists, in sealed bottles only. 


Send for Price List. 


E, A. MUTEL & SON, | 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 





MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, IBOSTON. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeiug Es- 
tablishment, (Formerly 104 and 106 ulevard 
du Temple, Paris, France, and Union ,Park St., 
ithis city.) 
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Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY. LEADING STYLES. 


Lowest Prices. 


Custom work a speciality. Furs dyed and made 
over in most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaran- 
teed. Highest prices paid for raw skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The only exclusive Practical Furrier in New 
England. 


15 avd 17 Avon St., Boston. 





Announcement and Chat. 


At the Boston Maseum, on Monday, 
‘Good-Bye,’ the new comedy by Margaret | 
Merington, will have its first presentation 
on any s‘age. It will be preceded by 
‘Faithful James’, the quaint comeditta 
which scored such a distinguished success 
in London, and in which Mr. Wilson Is 
said to have a part exceptionally suited to 
his talents. 


At the Hollis St. Theatre, Wm. Crane 
will remain two weeks longer, in his ex- 
ceedingly successful assumption of the 
‘American Minister’. He will be succeeded 
by Jobu Drew, in the brilliant comedy, ‘A 
Masked Ball.’ 


‘Jim the Penman’, with a very strong 
cast, including many of those who origin- 
ally created the characters they now as- 
sume, will be the attraction for one week 
only at the Columbia Theatre, beginning 
on Mo.day. 


The ‘Babes in the Wood’, to which novel 
specialties constantly land varied attrac- 
tion, remains at the Boston Theatre until 
further notice. 


‘A Texas Steer’, metry, quaint, srccess- 
ful as ever, remains at the Tiemont Thea- 
tre only one week longer. 


‘The Power of Gold’, a scenic melo- 
drama, comes to the Grand Opera House 
next week. 


Mr. A. M. Palmer has decided to change 
his bill for the fourth week in the engage- 
ment of his admirable stock company at 
the Columbia Theatre, and ‘Alabama,’ ter- 
minating a successful engagement on Sat- 
urday night, will give way on Monday to 
Sir Charles Young's powerful four-act 
drama, ‘Jim ihe Penman,’ in which this 
Company scored one of its greatest tri- 
umpbs. This success was achieved first | 
on account of the dramatic excellence of 
the play, and second ow account of its in- 
telligent interpretation by members of the 
Palmer company. The contrast of situa 
tions is deftly handkd, and the different 
effects are introduced in an admirable man- 
ner. The story of ‘Jim the Penman’ reats 
of a forger who plays two parts in life and 
succeeds untilhe is past middle age. Then 
his first stroke of forgery,a letter,sent helps 
to fasten his last crime upon him. The 
cast will be as follows: Mr. Frederick 
Robinson as James Ralston, Mr. Maurice 
Barrymore as Louis Percival, Mr J. L. 
Ottomeyer as Baron Hartfield, Mr. E. M. 
Holland as Capt. Redmond, Mr. Ed. Beil as 
Lord Drelencourt, Mr. Walden Ramsey as 
Jack Ralston, Mr. Herbert Millward as Mr. 
Chapstone, Q.C., Mr. Odell Williams as 
Dr. Petitywise, Mr. Ed. S. Abeles as Mr. 
Wetherby, M P., Mr. Guido Marberg as 
George (a servant), Miss May Brooklyn as 
Nina (Mrs. Ralston), Miss Zernaide Vis- 
Jaire as Agnes (her Caughter), Miss Fanny 
Jackson as Lady Duvscombe and Miss 
Emily Seward as Mrs. Chapstone. 


Walter Sanford’s elaborate and minute- | 


ly accurate production of the successful 
melodrama, ‘The Power of Gold,’ comes 
to the Grand Opera House next week. Ihe 

play tells a story of current London iife, | 
illustrated with stage pictures of famous 
landmarks ip the World’s Capitol. The 
localities chosen by the author in which to 
place his story are those well known 
quarters of London made famous by Dick- 
evs, Thackeray and Wilkie Collins, while 
the characters employed to unfold the plot 
are those varied types of human nature so 
deftly drawn by each of the above mas- 
teis of the pen. For the scenic embelish- 
ments there is au ex erior view of St. 
Hilda’s Foundling Asylum, where Dickens 
and Collins placed the real Walter Wilding 
in ‘No Thorough-tare’ ; the courtyard of 
the Houndsditch Mad-House, made famous 
by Charles Reade in ‘Very Hard Cash’ ; 

the Regent’s Canal as it passes through 
Tunbridge Wells on its way to Hampton 
Court, the one-time palatial home of Car 

dinal Woolsey, ard after, of Elizabeth; 

and a quaint section of White-Chapel, 

whose unenviable fame, through the hor- 

rors committed there, is world wide. Mr. 

P. A. Anderson, the well Known character 
actor, will be seen in an entirely new réle 
frumany he has heretofore presented in 


this city. Mr. Anderson is remembered 
asa prominent member of the old stock 
company at the Boston Theatre back in the 
‘70's. Another member of the cast, also 


,well known to Boston, is Mr. William 


Humphrey. The cast has been greatly 
strengthened since the New York produc- 
tion, anda drama full of life and incident 
is promised. 


In the presentation of Paul M. Potter’s 
comedy, ‘The American Minister,’ at the 
Hollis Street Theatre, by William H. Crane 
and his company, the expected has hap- 
pened. The piece, which was given its 
initial presentation in Boston last Monday, 
| has scored an instantaneous and emphatic 
| success, and could easily run much longer 
| than the time allotted to it here. It goes 
'without saying that Mr. Crane himself 
repeated the triumph he achieved in other 
| places where the play has been given, aod 
|the minor honors are pretty evenly dis- 
_triboted among the other members of the 
cast. The play deals very largely with the 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


international troubles growing out of the! 


late Mafia tragedy at New Orleans, and 
while the plot trenches upon somewhat 
| delicate international ground, it has been 
| judiciously hancied and makes one of the 
|most successful American plays that has 
| be en staged in late years. In assuming the 
|réle of Benjamin Franklin Lawton, the 
| American minister, Mr. Crane takes unto 


adapted. While essentially a comedy part, 
itis not at all lacking in the dramatic 
element. The enthusiastic Americanism 
of the man wins ali hearts to bim at once, 
and he easily remains the leading figure in 
a decidedly brilliant setting. 


artistic, especially the scenes portraying 
the carnival time in Rome and the ambas- 
sadors’ room inthe Quirinal. The play 
fully bears out what the critics of New 
York, Chicago and other cities have said of 
it. All the principal members of Mr. 
Crane’s last season’s company are with 
him, and that stands for a great dial. ‘The 
American Minisier’ is booked for only a 
limited ruo. 


Hoyt’s ‘A T<mperance Town’ is now 
completing the sixth week of its run at the 
Park Theatre, and beginning Monday next 
will continue for the seventh week with 


season. No play heretofore given in Bos- 
amony all classes than has ‘A Temperance 
Town,’ and among the attending throngs 


of prohibition. Whatever the point from 
which they regard liquor selling and its 
regulation, they ell unite in praising, not 
only the clever satire of the piece, but its 





drawing. The company engaged in the 
production are winning high praise by 
| their artistic work, each detail of which is 
carried out with such precision. The com- 
edy work of George Richards and Eagene 
Canfield is nightly greeted with shouts of 
laughter, and the others of the cast lend 
competent assistance. Matinées are given 
on Saturdays only. 


Mr. Lew Dockstader, the clever minstrel 
comedian, never tiring in his efforts to 
secure something new, bright and pleasing 
with which to tickle the palate of the thonu- 
sands of admirers of burnt-cork comedy, 
has struck upon a new theme, and in a gro- 
tesque make-up as ‘Ward McAllister,’ 
appears in a sew special act which abounds 
in terse stories and new songs. This, with 
many other plcasant features, will be seen 
at the Bowdoin Square Theatre next week. 
| John C. Harrington, a talented singing and 

dancing comedian, will also appear. Mr. 
Dockstader is especially pleased with the 
efforts of this bright young performer, and 
says he will prove a great addition to the 
ranks of minstrel bright lights. 


Miss Maguerite Merington’s play, ‘Good 
Bye,’ which was written expressly for the 
Boston Museum, willbe given for the first 
time on any stage, at tnat house, next 
| Monday evening. Miss Merington has put 
some of her bcst work into this piece and 
has developed a charmisg story, and has 
also told it in’ a dainty manner. The au- 
thor has personally conducted the rehears- 
alsand has mad: many valuable sug :est- 
lions to the different members. So thata 
flois-hed and pleasing performance may be 
looked for. New scenery has been pre- 
pared, and the cast will include Robert 
Edeson as Capt. Hugh Paget, Geo. W. Wil- 
sonas Carter, Howell Hansel as Grenville, 
Mary Hampton as Lady Muriel Ather- 
ton, Marie Burress as Amy. Preceeding 
‘Good Bye,’ the farce ‘Faithful James’ 
will be given for the first time in 
this country. In the title réle Mr. Wil- 
son has a fine character, and the remainder 
of the cast will be as follows: Henry Dun- 
cau, Robert Edeson; Admiral Vincent; 
Alfred Hudson; Philip Melville, Sydney 
Booth; Waiter, Geo. A. Schiller; Mrs. 


Duncan, Marie Burgress ; Mrs. Melville, Ida 
Glenn. 





The next attraction at the Tremont 
Theatre, following ‘A Texar Steer’, which 
continues only through the coming week, 


| of the first week of the Urania season pre- 


| himself a part for which he is admirably | 


will be Abbott and Teal’s comedy com pany 
in the piece which has won a high place in 
the esteem of Boston’s theatre patrons— 
the Paulton brothers’ admirable work, | 
‘Niobe’. The title,contradicting the classi- | 
cal characterization of the tearful heroine | 
—‘all laughter’ instead of ‘all tears’—aptly 
describes this comedy. It is full of pure, 
bright fan. This everyone who has seen | 
it already knows and acknowledges; bat | 
to this may be added that the fan of the | 
play has been by no means lessened since it | 
was last seen here. It will have every ad-| 
vantage of scenery and of players. Miss | 
Isabella Coe, whom we all know as an ac- 
complished actress as well as a beautifal | 
one, will assume the title-role. 


Sunday night will be the last chance to 
witness the wonderful Urania spectacle, 
‘From Chaos to Man,’ at the Tremont The- 
atre. Of all the exhibitions none is com- 
parable with this in superb natural effects 
and glorious scenery, nor does any convey 
a larger amount of singular and distin- | 
guished information. The theory of evo- 
lution is made plain by Mr. Garrett P. | 
Serviss’s scholarly discourse and the ac- 
compapying illustrations. The bad weather 





vented many from seeing ‘A Trip to the 
Moon,’ and it will be repeated by general | 
request and positively for the last time on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday after- 
noons next. The new spectacle, which will 
unquestionably surpass in beauty anything 
ever before attempted of this kind in the) 
world—‘Wonders of America’—is now} 
nearly readv for exhibition. All the brilliant 





}electric and other effects in varied forms | 


As to the) 
staging of the play, itis sumptuous and | 


terial for the production. 
; wonders to be shown are the natura, 


will be exhibited. Mr. Garret P. Serviss, 
accompanied by a noted scenic artist and 
photographers, made special journeys 
south and west and gathered abundant 
Among 


Bridge of Virginia, the marvels of the 
Kentucky Mammoth (ave. From Pike's Peak 
through the Garden of the Gods and Mon- 
ument Park the spectator will wander. He 
will stand on the precipices of the Yose- 
mite Valley, sail down Puget Sound, the 
Columbia River, the wonders of which are 
so little known. He will stand beside the 





|*Fire Hole River,’ ‘Hell’s Half Acre’ and 


every prospectof the merry satire holding 
the boards until the close of the current | phe - 
| explanatory discourse of Mr. Serviss will 
ton has aroused more wide spread interest | 


| ductions are enthusiastically at work upon 
at the Park can be seen the faces of well | 
known temperance workers and advocates | 


| fid lity to truth and its striking character | 
| markable assumption. 


‘social in Berkeley Hall, Odd 


\from eight to nine; programme as fol- 


‘The Devil’s Paint Pots’ and the ‘Great | 
Geyser Basins’, and the sublime canoiis | 
and falls of the Yellowstone River. The 
abound in the happiest illustrations. All 
ot the artists engaged upon the Urania pro- 


‘Wonders of America’ which they intend 
shall be the chef d’ceruve of all. 


Edward 8. Willard’s success in ‘The 
Professor's Love Story’ continues to be 
marvellous, and Boston is eagerly awaiting 
hiscoming to the Tremont to see him in 
what his critics declare to be his most re- 


The Pentagon Club will give its second 
Fellows 
Building, next Friday evening, January 
20. Baldwin’s Orchestra of sever pieces 
will furnish the music fer the occasion, 
and William Tufts will cater. Concert 


lows: Overture, ‘Love and Song,’ J. S. 
Cox; Concert Waliz, ‘Adorée,’ Roy; Con- 


cert Solo, selected; Grand Selection, 
‘Amorita,’ Czibulka; Finale, ‘O. K.,’ 
Beight. The affair will be under the 


management of R. H. Derrah, assisted by 
H. J. Neal, J.S. Gilby, and hyp J. Sides. 
Mra. H. J. Nealand Mrs. J. 8S. Gilby will 
be Matrons. 
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KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease. 
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ighly concentrated, 
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Zulu Magic. 
rable solicitation from the 
; orer, who at first seemed 

nl by s consent to an exhibi- 

' s before me, writes Prof. 

+) American Review, took 

we clab and fastened it at the 
f rawhide about two fect 
native, tall and athletic, 

: , : red to be fixed upon those 

, an apprehensive stead- 
»wn knob kerry and fas- 

d of a similar thong of 
, stood about six feet 
glare of the fire, and 

whiie in silence, to whirl 

s about their heads. 
S ++hat when the clubs seemed, in 
: almost to come in con- 
» passed or appeared 
if them to the other. 

s happened there was an 

| rk appeared to bur.t, the 

' , «knob kerry was shattered to 

tothe ground apparently 
witch doctor tarned to the 

w feet behind us and gath- 
stalks about three feet 

the shadow and away 
waved, with a swift 
milar to that of the clubs 
fore. the bunch of grass 
of the young Zulu, who 
relight. 

two tne g'ass seemed to 
although the witch doc- 
g within twenty feet of 

rned slowly, cracking audi- 

roaching more closely the form 
native in the trance, the conjurer 

. che flaming grass gently over his 

To my 


sbout a foot from the flesh. 
sow rose from the ground and floated 
somards io the air to a height of about 
remaining in suspension and 
» and down, according as the 

burning grass were slower or 


isthe grass burned out and dropped to 
the body returned to its posi- 
ground, and after a few passes 


‘ ds of the witch doctor, the 
ila leaped to his feet, apparently 
worse for hls wonderful experi- 


The Great Wall of China. 


om the Great Wallis fine, 

ak Hitchcock in the Century. 
wal ishere a dividing line between 
hills of China, which 
mthe one hand, and the 
of Mongolia on the other, 
‘ ountain-summits beyond in the 
far distance. Over these barren, rocky 
pors and acclivities, ascending to their 
eysommits, winding about in trregular 
rres and zig-zags, its serried battlements 

7 


7 gainst the sky on the topmost 
ridges ending into dark gallies to ap- 
wain rising on the other side, the 
less line Of massive stone and brick 
meson snd on until lost to sight behind the 
arihest range. 
And so it goes for miles and miles, east- 
wird to the Pechili Galf, and westward, 


n two great, rambling lines, along 
rderof the Gobi Desert and Kansu, 
tends among the foot-hills of the 
Shan rang: However we may regard 
shether as a grand conception for the 


a 


in empire, as an engineering 
r merely as a result of the persistent 
piication or human labor, it is a stu- 
endows work. No achievemest of the 
Present time compares with it in magni- 


fons 


Bot it has outlived its usefulness. The 
powerful Tatar and Mongol hordes, whose 
mided raids and invasions it was built to | 
‘ist, are no more to be feared. The 


great Gene 





pea is and Kublai could not lead 
a, People to gory conquest now as they 
ovaries ago. The Chinese civili- 


4 


- ue ‘as endured, while once conquering 
48, the people who in their brightest 
~My 4 ‘shed an empire from the Black 
‘he China coast, and a court at 

we e ‘such luxury and splendor as 
_ 0 Gescribed, are now doomed to 
 » a¥, leaving nothing behind them 

;., .4ditions, and records, and ruins 

. lant past. 
‘ ds as a sharp lineof division 


#2 Wall star 


es Of the north and the 
the latter, though repeatedly 


och, ud forced to bear a foreign yoke, 

., v8 80 irrepressible vitality to rise 
emer, UX: and to reassert their su- 
¥ and the al 2 rn 
Gvilization. he superiortity of their 


Fine Boots and Shoes, 


xy , pvuval clearance sale of T. E. Muse- 
tren: «0? Washington street, is an 
ne ia good many people wait. 
nday. Atthat time this 
ise, of long reputation for 
dite: >» “He and well made goods, 
and sr. Sreat reduction a stock of 
othe. Which it has carried thus 
“~ Season. It is an opportunity 


CQ th ; 
wh one. s¢ do not neglect. It comes 


‘YT Oice & year 


for 


amazement the recumbent body | 


Travel Via the Savannah Line. 


Savanah is clustered around with his- 
toric associations, and at every turn there 
is evidence that the people have sought to 
perpetuate the memorics and valor of those 
who gave their lives on the south Atlantic 
coast, while patriots were shedding their 
blood on the north Atlantic, to carve out 
in the new world a republie that tolerate 
no kingly domination. Three monuments 
to such revolutionary heroes as Pulaski, 
Greene and Jasper. show that their de- 
scendants have lost none of the patriotism 
which made independence possible. Stand- 
ing in front of the main entrance of the 
De Soto, one of the finest hotels in the 
South, a line of vision takes in all of these 
monuments. The steamships of the New 
England & Savannah Steamship Company, 
the Savannah Line, sail every ‘Thursday 
from Boston to Savannah direct. 


GAS 
COOKING, 


HEATING 


and POWER 
At $1.00 per 1000 Ft 


In order to rapidly increase the use of Gas in 
the daytime, THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY will furnish illuminating gas, meas- 
ured through separate meters, as above stated. 


Gas for Cooking. 


For FAMILIES, BOARDING HOUSES, RES- 
TAURANTS and HOTELS, gas at $1.00 per 
Thousand is cheaper in money cost than coal, 
and by its use the saving in Time and Labor, 
and the great advantage of freedom from smoke, 
dirt and ashes will quickly repay the Consumers 
for the moderate outlay required to make the 
change from Coal to Gas. 

GAS COOKING STOVES for family use are 
furnished at from $3 to $30, and can be oper- 
ated to their fullest capacity at a cost of from 

' One to Five Cents per Hour. The largest hotels 
and restaurants can be equipped for cooking ex- 
clusively for gas at the same cost,in proportion 
to the work to be done. 


Gas for Heating. 


In OFFICES and APARTMENTS where steam 
or furnace heat is not supplied, or to supplement 
such heat in the coldest weather, and as a sub- 
stitute for steam and furnace heat in the mild 
weather, GAS HEATERS are economical and 
convenient. They are furnished as GAS LOGS, 
OPEN GRATES, STOVES and HOT WATER 
RADIATORS, and in a great variety of styles, 
from the plainest to the most ornamental and 
artistic. In price they range from $4 to $40, 
and cost from One Cent to Three Cents per 
Hour for gas used. 

GAS for HEATING at $1.00 per Thousand 
offers even greater advantages for many busi- 
ness uses such as for BAKERIES, CANDY 
MANUFACTURERS, TINSMITHS, and CAN. 
NING FACTORIES, JAPANNERS, TYPE- 
FOUNDERS, TAILORS, LAUNDRIES, and 
many others. 


Gas for Power. 


GAS ENGINES, from One to Fifty horse 
power, are guaranteed by the makers to furnish 
power with gas at $1.00 per Thousand at a cost 
of TWO CENTS per Hour per horse power. 

In many locations, and for many years, the 
Gas Engine has afforded not only the Safest 
and most convenient, but the Cheapest power. 





FULL INFORMATION as to the advan- 
tages of the use of gas for HEATING, 
COOKING and POWER will be given at 
the GAS APPLIANCE EXCHANGE, NO. 
22 WEST ST., and by all dealers in gas 
stoves and gas engines. 


THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT CO. 


By F. P. ADDICKS, 
Treasurer. 
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FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Littell’s Livin e 
ittell’s Living Ag 
Has stood Peerless in the realm of Period- 
ical Literature. | 
It selects from the whole wide flel | of 
EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
the best articles by | 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


in every department, 


| 
Biography, History, Literature, Travels, 
sates om A Politics, Criticism, Art, | 
Fiction and Poetry. 

“Only the best has ever filled its pages; the best 
thought rendered in the purest English. Nothing 
poor or unworthy has ever appeared in the col- 
umnsof THE LIVING AGE."—The Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, April, 13, 1892. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 
Tbree and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four volumes; presentiog & mass 
of matter 
Unequalled in quality and quantity 

by any other publication ip the country. 

The quickened interest in things historical has 
enabled the publishers to make a Most Happy 
Arrangement whereby they can present ‘one of 


THE MOST LIBERAL OFFERS 


ever made for the consideration of an intelligent 
ciass of American readers, viz.: a $%.00 copy of 


RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE U.S. 
at the nominal price cf 50 cents, when taken in 
connection with THE LIVING AGE. 
Littéell’s Living Age. one yr., postpaid, $8.00 | For 
Ridpath’s History of the U.S. of America, 5.00 | $8.50 

This history has received the emphatic endorse- 
ment of leading educators and of the press of 
America. 

The publishers of THE LIVING AGE are 
having prepared for their use A SPECIAL 
EDITION of this great work, which, by 
the addition of new matter appearing in 
no previous edition, will bring the his- 
tory down to the present time. It will be 
printed im bold, clear type, on heavy, 
white, book paper and bound in extra 
fine cloth, making one large Royal Octavo ; 
volume of over 800 pages. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 

The price gwen above includes postage on THE | 
LIVING AGE only. The book must be sent at the 
subscriber's expense. | 

THE LIVING AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a | 
year, free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE YEAR 
1843 will be sent gratis the two Octover issues con- 
taining a powertul story by Frank Harris, editor 
of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, entitled PROFIT 
AND Loss. 
Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Litera- | 

ture. 


[Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 
other of our vivacious American monthiies, a 
subscriber will find himself wn command of the 
whole situation.” — Phila. Eve. Bulletin } 

For $10.50, THE LIvinc AGE and one offthe 
American $4 monthlies,;(or Harper's Weekly or 
Bazar) will be sent fora year, postpaid; or, for 
$9.50, THE LIVING AGE and Scribner’s Magazine 
or the St. Nicholas. 

Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE witb more 
than one other periodical will be sent on applica- 
ti 








on. —a@ 
Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cts. each, 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston , 
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L. G. MCINTOSH 


Wish to announce that they; 
will continue their 


MARK DOWN SALE 


FOR A FEW DAYS LONGER. 


BARCAINS 


In reality, not in name only, can be 


early visit to 


their establishment. 


214 BOYLSTON STREET, 


000 AGENTS WANTED, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


~ OF — 


GEN. BENJ. F. BUTLER 


( Hilustrated.) 

Sent to any address in the U. 
S., prepaid, on receipt of price, 
#3.75 cloth, or $5.25, Russia, 
securely packed in a white satin- 
finished box. Bik A8 aes 


Address 


A. M. THAYER & 00. 
6 MT. VERNON s'r., 





Telephone 34132. 


Massachusetts Fine Art Exhibit 


FOR THE 


WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
WiII be open to the public on Monday, 
January 16th, and close Saturday, Janu- 
ary 28th, 1893; at the MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARITABLE MECHANICS ASSOCIA- 
TION BUILDING. Open from 10 A.M. to 
10P.M. Admission 25 eents. 
Catalogues free. 


LEND A HAND 


FOR JANUARY. 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 





Quarantine Bill.....+...s+6. © Seecceee o--E. E. Hale 
Baby-Farming.......... «+++ -..Frederick A. Burt 
A HY MD... cece eerceecceeees -. John Erpest McCann 


Mass. Indian Association. 

Women and Drink in England. 
onde 0 cee doues 66 soeeee eooeeesBrancis BE. Willard 

Woman’s Natioval Indian Association. 

Education in Citizenship. 

Tenement House Work. 

Ramabai Association, Lend a Hand Clubs and 
Charitable Societies. 


For sale at news-stands. Annual subscriptions 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 





LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


IT CURE 
WILL YOU, 


One application gives immediate relief. It 
soothes, Heals and Cures Wounds of all kinds, 
Sealds, burns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
or Iwhing Pilee, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore Eyes 
or ~ Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. 25c. at Druggists Who\e 
Sale Agent. For sale by all druggists, or sept on 
yocsigs of 2c. by James W, Foster & Uo., Bath‘ 
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THE NEW-YEAW’S CHRISTENING. 


BY CAROLINE W. LATIMER. 


“Prithee, my darling, tell me 
What is your name?—and why 
Is a baby fair 
In the wintry air 
While the snow-flakes round us lie?” 


“I’m only the little New-Year, ma'am; 
I’ve come on a twelvemonth’'s stay; 
And the snow so light 
Is a robe of white 
For the earth on my christening day.” 


—{Harper’s Young People. 
| 


"(THE DICTATOR, | 


{From the Cornhill Magazine.] 


The sun shone witha scorching glare 
that speedily parched tongue and throat, 
and made one pant for breath. 

The handsome-looking plaster-covered 
buildings were dazzlingly white, and al- 
most blinded one with their reflected bright- 
ness, so that, upon coming out of the 
sunshine of the streets into the somewhat 
cooler shade under the trees in the square, 
everytbing looked blurred and yellow for 
some time. 

Through the middle of the square ran a 
promenade covered with some fine crumb- 
ly white limestone, and in the centre of the 
promenade, equidistant from either end, 
was the fountain, sparklingand shimmer- 
ing, and at its base, where the spray was 
thickest, the red and orange colors of a 
gorgeous miniature rainbow. 

The water fell with a plash, plash, 
trickle, trickle—sounds delicious in their 
cool suggestiveness. The water was 
brought miles and miles for this costly 
fountain. The poor might thirst some- 
times—what did it matter?—bat the foun- 
tain must run, and the water from it 
trickle away through leaky drains into the 
porous, sandy sol). 

The few Englishmen left in the Repub- 
lic called itthe Dictator’s Squirt. The 
natives didn’t call it anything in particular. 
They shrugged their shoulders when they 
thought of the money squandered, but 
didn’t often think about it; they were used 
to that sortof thing. Among other things, 
they rejoiced In a paper currency, com- 
posed largely of I O U’s, written by them- 
selves and mostly very dirty aod nearly 
illegible. 

No sound save that of the falling water 
and the monotone of humming insects 
broke the hot stillness. A strange quiet- 
ness hung over the place. All along the 
sides of the promenade and on the coarse 
grass borders were numbers of men and 
women lying, some well-dressed, some in 
white, some in all the colors of the rain- 
bow, and some again were mere dirty 
scarecrows. 

Viewing the scene from a distance, one 
might have thought they were sleeping 
after some carousal. They were all in- 
deed sleeping the same quiet sleep. They 
were dead. The gravel walks were stained 
red, fast darkening with the heat. The 
blood mixed with the gravel was sticky 
yet, but the sun would soon harden it and 
blacken it. A gorgeously colored butter- 
fly whose tints glinted with metallic lustre 
would occasionally settle upon a poor life- 
less body, and then flutter away again, 
heavily and lazily, in among the glossy 
and brilliantly green foliage. 

The leaves of the trees were so bright 
and polished that one sometimes wonder 4a 
why they didn’t chink and rattle when a 
breeze shook them. In the far distance 
were the hills, clear and distinct, and deep 
purply blue, and above was the sky, a 
lighter blue. 

The irregular tramp of feet could be 
heard, and then appeared a handsome map, 
with thin, regular features which formed 
themselves into a disdainful, half-sneering 
smile. He was dressed in the then prevail- 
ing English fashion—tall black hat, white 
waistcoat, and black frock-coat, tightly 
fitting blue trousers, and light gaiters. 

Behind him slouched along half-a-dozen 
or more soldiers of the Republic, wearing 
dark-green red-striped trousers and green 
jackets. Surely these soldiers were the 
most villanous-looking six that ever 
marched together; cunning, dark-eyed, 
and suspicious, each looked as though he 
could do murder on the slightest provoca- 
tion. 

Their leader was the Dictator. 

South American republics have a decided 
objection to being tyranaized over by any- 
thing less than a Dictator. Then when 
they get tired of tyranny and peace they 
have a little war and bloodshed. Sometiines 
they triumph and elect another Dictator, to 
be knocked down when they get tired of 
him. Sometimes the Dictator proves vic- 
torious, and then he generally takes a bath 
in blood. 

This was the case now. 

Coming along in the other direction was 
a little nigger boy. He had no business 
there, and, moreover, he was laughing at 
something. The Dictator looked wicked. 
The sound irritated him, which was bad 
for the nigger boy. 

When the lad came upon the soldiers he 


stopped laughing and looked up in sur- | 
prise, showing the whites of his eyes. | 

The Dictator stepped up to him and | 
aeked a question in Spanish. The boy | 
looked up at him; his face lost the sur- 
prised look and broadened into a grin. He 
evidently didn’t understand Spanish. 

Now, the Dictator is the greatest man in 


greatest ever seen; the whole world 
watches it with envy. 


So the Dictator cooly drew a sword from 





and sliced off one side of the black boy's 
face, including the ear. The blood dripped 
down on to his shoulder and soaked the 
thin gray cotton jacket. The boy looked 
up with a piteous expression, mutely im- 
ploring like a dog, and sank slowly on to 
his knees. ‘‘Griuning yet,” sneered the 
Dictator in Spanish. Another vicious 
stroke and his head was divided in two as 
far asthe nose. He fell forward on his 
breast, with arms stretched out straight in 
front of him. 

Then the Dictator returned the sword to 
his follower, and with his handkerchief 
carefully wiped off, as well as he was able, 
a spot or two of blood that had spattered 
his waistcoat. Then the party continued 
their tour of inspection. 

The day wore on and darkened into night; 
the subdued hoarse roar of the distant sea 
could be heard. Fireflies danced about like 
erratic stars; some birdor beas+ in the dis- 
tance uttered a doleful cry in aminor key; a 
bat flapped about overhead, and the foun- 
tain still plashed musically. 

The night was not dark, and among 
other shadows was one that moved about. 
[It was the father come to look for his son. 
Perhaps he was a slave from the uplands— 
who knows? 

He found his poor little boy, and bent 
over him for some time without uttering a 
sound. Then he took him up tenderly in 
his arms and bore him off, uttering a low 
moan the while. 

I first met the Dictator some years after 
this. I was going round the world for 
pleasure by easy stages. The vessel [ was 
on was a slow-going steam tramp. We put 
into the principal harbor of the Republic, 
but were not even allowed to land, and 
were searched from stem to stern, the ob- 
ject of the search being this same Dictator. 
be Captain waxed wroth at the indignity, 
but submitted. There had beena revola- 
tion; the Dictator had fled. Across the 
dancing, sunlit water we could sce houses 
and public buildings in the town. still 
smouldering. We left the harbor next 
morning, and discovered, before we were 
very far out, we had a stowaway—the Dic- 
tator. The Captain came to me and told 
me about it. 

‘*He’s the biggest brute upshot,” said the 
Captain; ‘‘butto send him back would be 
sheer murder, and I’m not going to do it. 
But the first plaee we cometo that's not too 
hot to hold him, off he goes!” 

The Captain said the manknew English 
well, and so I found. But it was the Eug- 
lish of the slums, plentifully interspersed 
with oaths. From whom he had learned 
it, [ know not. Choice fellows they must 
have been, at any rate. 

I announced my intention of going to 
look at him. 

‘*He’s a polished scoundrel,” said the 
Captain, ‘‘and I wish they had caught him. 
I'll let him know who's dictator aboard this 
ship, any way. The way he lets out the 
most beastly language with the most polite 
air in the world raises your eyebrows.” 

I saw him later on under the yellow light 
of the lamp in the cabin; olive-complex- 
ioned, straight-featured, much-moustached, 
handsome. 

He was polite—much too polite to be sin- 
cere; offered me achair and a cigarette, 
his black eyes following me about as I 
moved. Iam sureI dou’t know why, but 
I felt uncomfortable each time he looked 
at me. 

He suggested a game of chess, and the 
two of us sat down to play. I had the 
worst of the game from the first. 

The captain came in and watched w, his 
big, red beard and his open, bronzed face 
offering a singular contrast to the dark, 
cunning and handsome mask opposite. 


Then George, the black, came in with a 
glass of grog for the Captain, and stood 
a moment behind me, watching the game. 
The Dictator glanced up out of the corners 
of his eyes, and without any warning took 
up the glass that had just been set down 
and shied it past my head at George, the 
grog flying out in a circle. 

“D—n you!” roared the Captain. He 
grabbed the Dictator by the collar and 
shook him untill thought his head would 
have rolled off or his eyes have been joggled 
out. ‘Pll chuck you into the sea, you little 
brate!” shouted the Captain in his wrath. 

Then he let the Dictator drop, looking 
like a bundle of loose clothes. He got up 
slowly, saying nothing, but his black eyes 
flashing as he pulled down his soiled cuffs 
from under his coat-sleeves and settled his 
coat on his back. 

I left him twirling his black moustache 
and showing his white teeth beneath it. 





, morning, when I 'earned that the Dictator 


I was talking to the first mate the next 


the scabbard of the soldier nearest him , 


tator first appeared rushed a negro, his 
arms moving like the sails of awind mill, 
and even at that distance I could see the 


and the Captain had clapped him in irons. | was a long, 
“Serve the darned little black villain | sun. 
right, too,” said the mate—‘‘wants chaw-| ‘‘The devil!” 


ing up, and the Cap’n’s the boy to do it.” 
e came to a very curious place, about 


which there has since been some talk in the | 


scientific world. It was an island, and of 
some extent, too, being about one mile 


the Republic, and each Republic is the | from north jto south, and half that from | 


east to west. It had arisen in the course 
of a night to astonish and perplex mariners. 
That the island was volcanic there were 
many evidences, as ‘was proved later on, 
and on the mainland,about a league distant, 


a small crater had been formed and was | 


pouring lava down. Then, too, there were 
two or three enormous chasms. These 
gaps in the solid crust of the earth ran for 
miles, and hundreds of feet down was 
molten lava, that swashed sullenly about; 
and sometimes the confined gas would burst 
through it and the rumble it made could be 
heard on board the ship. Above these 
cracks hung thick, heavy vapors, and mark- 
ed their course across the country for 
wiles. 

We couldn’t see thelava because of the 
vapor, but we could hear it; and at night it 


illuminated the smoke and gas hanging | 


above, forming dull red streaks across the 
face of the land, which sometimes waver- 
ed about when the breeze happened to be 
fresh. 

Of course we landed to have a look at 
these phenomena. What reason he record- 
ed for doing so I don’t know. 

The Dictator was released from his irons 
that morning, and was pacing the deck 
where we were putting off for the shore. 

‘*Kindly intercede for me with the brave 
Captain, Signor Smith,” said he, address- | 
ing me. ‘Iwill be merry as a lark, and | 
quiet, verra quiet—no rows.” } 

“Very well, come aboard, and look | 
sharp,” said the Captain. 

He did as he was bid, without more ado, 
and we made for the shore. 
Though the morning was yet young, it 
was hot—miserably hot; and no wind stir- | 
ring. The shore was a desert of shifting 
sand, with a few low and bare sandhills | 
here and there. Further on we could see 
the country, almost adesert, with bits of 
scrubby brashwood scattered about, parch- 
ed and frizzied up; no water anywhere, 
save the sea, as far as we could make out. 

The first thing we noticed when we had 
left the beach behind was a coating of 
extremely fine dust, nearly an inch thick in 
places, and covering everything. If one 
was pot careful in stepping, a cloud of it 
was raised by a kick, and it was so fine it 
got into the lungs and nearly choked one. 
[ took up a handful of it, but it was so} hot 
with the sun [ scattered it again. 

Now the Dictator was not so well dress- 
ed as usual—still neat with regard to his 
clothes, but without shoes or socks. He 
has been so on deck when he had craved 
permission to come, and had come just as 
he was. I think he must have found it 
pretty warm walking. 

We peered round and poked our noses 
over thechasms. They were just as [ have 
described them. 

Then we missed the Dictator; he was 
nowhere within sight. 

‘I expect he’s scooted off if he knows the 
country at all,” I said. 

**‘Don’t think so,” said the Captain. 
‘*We’re hundreds of miles from anywhere 
or anybody, and an ant couldn’t live much 
anywhere round here. I hope we have !ost 
him.” | 

{ scraped away some of the hot top-sand 
and dust and sat down, while the Captain 
went further afleld, exploring a bit. I 
didn’t answer him; it was too hot, andI | 
felt almost too lazy to move at all. 


The Captain was soon out of sight. I 
expect he got tired of exploring and went 
back to the boat. I was just thinking of 
doing so also, when suddenly there broke | 
upon my sight from round the base of a. 
sandhiil a man running at full speed, his 
face white and terrified-looking, and wet | 
with perspiration. ‘Hullo! where are you | 
off?” 1 cried. He stopped suddenly in his 
wild career and regarded me perplexedly. 
It was the Dictator, with bare and bleeding 
feet, and the hot ashes caked the blood on | 
the raw places. His trousers were jagged 
and torn short just below the knees and 
showed his thin legs. Beads of sweat ran 
along his long nose and dropped off one by 
one. He looked at me perplexedly and 
rubbed that aquiline nose of his medita- 
tively with a long forefinger. Then he 
laughed a crazy laugh. 

**The devil's after the Dictator!” he said. 
His eyes didn’t look right, and I said to 
myself, ‘‘He’s mad withthe sun.” His aris- 
tocratic, clean-cut features were streaked 
with dirt, and glistened in the sun. 

‘*The devil—he caught me by the legs, 
and howled; he did shriek.” 

He had forgotten me altogether, and was 
muttering to himseif. 

“Look here, you lean scarecrow! you’d 
better come along and get on board,” I said. 

Just then I heard some anearthly shrieks, 
and from the same sandhill where the Dic- 


| 





had shown his ungovernable temper again, 


whites of his eyes, and that he was blowing 
and snorting like ahorse. In his left hand 


|glasses of fifteen inches aperture. But 


— SS 
curved knife thet fasted 


Screamed i 
look of abject fear coming ‘eee ‘ 
once again. He started to ro, 7 
short strides and going at top spe 
‘*Where are you going?” | shouted a 
him, and started running too. Wier 
“Down below!” he yelled turnj 
head over his shoulder; and as b oe his 
laughed a short, des Oh... 


Pairing | 
mockery of laughter. S UNUED, the very 
They were both ahead of me oe a 
black brandishing his koijfe and nN 


The upper part of his body w 
and glistened in the sun. "Den ton ree 
their feet as they ran, and drifted a 
the ground in low clouds — 

The black was gaining rapidly on » 
Dictator. Then I remembered = 


: they w 
rushing along in the direction of the a 
Su, 


|opened chasm. I stopped runni 4 
shouted after them with all the wind ~ 
left. The black was now a); r~ 


nos » th 

Dictator, and [ saw the gleam of as 
as he raised it in the air. Then both 7” 
denly dropped out of sight. As fa; seal 
could see there was now no living thies 
for miles around, only the sandy doses 
with its patches of loose gray pommin. 
dust, a few scattered and dust-covered 
skeletons of horses and cattle, the clog 
less sky and the blazing sun. oe 

I walked slowly down to the beach, and 
there found the boat. The Captain af 
gone aboard. George, the Captain's lack 
was missing. j 

That was the last of the Dictator 


The Telescope of the Future, 


When, in 1825, the Dorpat refractor » 
nine anda half inches aperture was om 
structed, it was considered a masterpien 
writes Alvan G. Clark in the North Amer. 
can Review, and it was considered the linit 
had been reached. Guinard, however, had 
made better glass possible,and Fraunhofer 


; better workmanship. As a consequence, 


there were constructed in 1845 two object 
this limit was again surpassed when we suc- 
ceeded in procuring discs for an eightees 
and three-quarter inch glass, which were 
figured and sent to Chicago. Then follow. 
ed the twenty-six inch lenses of the Wasb- 
ington and McCormick observatories, the 
thirty inch of the Pulkowa, and, finally, the 
great thirty-six inch lens of the Lick obser- 
vatory. 

It must be remembered | that (the ground 
had been disputed inch by inch, and that 
with each succeeding advance the limit of 
successful glass melting was thought to 
have been attained. Even quite recentys 
noted optician, speaking of the possibility 
of obtaining discs larger thao thiryer 
inches, said it appeared to him ths te 
chances of obtaining forty inch discs \a we 
present state of the art were remote. Ant 
yet there are now in my manufactory ‘Wo 
remarkably fine discs of forty inches 
diameter ready for tiguring. ; 

Who then shall set the limit to this phase 
of the art considering the great possibilities 
of scientific improvement and advance of 
the present day, in view of what has been 
already accomplished? 


An American Example. 


The Bishop of Peterborough, presiding * 
the annual prize distribution to the stu- 
dents of the St. Peter's Training College 
for Scucolmasters, said, as reported in te 
London Times, that he was strack the 
other day by a remark that nothing was 


| taught in English schools on the subject of 


patriotism. In American schools the Ameri- 


|can flag was hung over the master’s desk, 


and he gave occasional lectures 00 the ~. 
He thought it would really be 8 very 8 


‘thing if we had the Union Jack, the symbo! 


of what was great in the past and of pr 
hopes of united action in the fatare, 10 - 
schools. Teachers shou'd remember = 
one thing, and impress on children bas 
they were to be good Englisomen. ie 
had to impress on them aso that ' 
should be true Christians. 


The Great Northern Railwsy- 

The following telegram has Deen sl . 

by the agent of the Great Northern J 
in this city: | " 

Sr. Pav. Minn. Jan. s, 0% 

A. C. Harvey, 228 Washington St —_ 
The last spike on the trarsc® 





1893. 


+ vas driv nm last 
line of the Great Northero be 7 by Cas 
evening on the westera s:ope © oy Sept. 
cade Mountains in Washington wrt ete 
Shields who left at once ees aa 
arrange for through tralia Sefye niles 


; ow line is 175 
from St. Paul. The new 1i0e © | east t0 
long, or 126 miles shorter from bee 
Pacific tide-water than eo cher ae ses 
During 1892 the Great oar " 
miles of track or one-se¥ _— —~ ‘ 
mileage of the year, in W evar throug? 
panies were interested. Regular is will 
service from St. Paul and Minneapo 


os tion 
begin shortly. Furnish this informs 





to your city papers St O80 | rewste 
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A Buddhist on Christianity. 


ive Japanese journal, published by 


er «ect of Buddhists to dissemi- 
the S g 
cate Oo special doctrines, recently con- 
ey rticle by a priest of the sect, 
era smparison between Buddhism 
= nity. 
~ r says that when he looks at 


fluence of Christianity, its 
, fillthe world, and the flag 
-<!" i eos to be the sign of victory every- 
. Yet when it reaches a certain point 


as S s This checking of its progress 
ang gun, and, though it is still 
“oo s kingdom is destined to cis- 
we those of Rome and Macedonia 
4 r 


. its victories have been due to 
ped as taught. 

' 1 bes, first, he continues, in its 
the existence of one absolute, 
Anite tor of all things, Father of 
are, 8 e of all things, omnipresent 
sels omnipotent. Co prove this 
is nothing so potent as Chris- 
iil the world. To identify the 


1a ’ - " 

Pether of Love with the source of the uni- 

- have emphasized one of the 
rtant truths for mankind. In 


s truth is accepted in sub- 
e same form. But Baddhism 
the attributes of God more 
it seems more of God in nature. | 
, this omniscience, and om- | 

and omnipotence, which Bud- 
ilso postulate, is not directly pre- 
ed of w perfect Absolute Being, bat 
their highestexampler. ‘‘What 
te Buddha corresponds to what 
s conceive as God. Christians 
to God the human capacities of | 
feeling a thinking, as we do to Buddha; 
ol . we are more logical, for if God has | 
e good, he must also} 
ty, however small, for bad, and | 


Farthermore 


nan pulses of 


hus he could not be perfect. We avoid 
this by seeing the culmination of buman 
fsculties in Buddha, while transcendental 
perfection s to be imagined in the Absolute | 
Being y. Yet here Christianity, though | 
: so strictly logical, is but one step 
1d Buddhism.” 
Another great truth emphasized by 
ristianity is the imperishability of the 
al law Our deeis of .o-day will bear 
reward and punishment, not 
y fe but in another This doc- 
vitable panishment and reward 
¢ als 1 by Buddhism; only the Chris- 
sn idea of the nature of the future life 
ndof its single judgment day with a final 
sentence is not as reasonable as the Bud- 


justdoctrine of a succession of future 
if a gradual improvement or deteri- 

ration in the transmigrant souls. 

Again, the influence of Christianity is 

J to the purity and nobility of 

jeal life Christ 





acridced 
the benefit of the world, and that act for- 
ever glorified the possibilities of humanity. 


The moral influence of Christianity, like 
that of Confucianism, is strong in its/| 
practicality ; 

itsgreattheme. ‘*The teachings of Christ 


embody everlasting truths, fervent, noble, 
flashing upon us like lightning, startling 
andillumining us. The teaching of the 
four Gospels is the most perfect, most 
noble, mest practical moral doctrine below 





heaven; and it is most easy to understand 
and most simple to follow. The personal- 
ty of Christ is the magnetic power of 

Ai id Au 

In all this, he says, there is nothing that 
conflicts with what a Baddhist believes, 
But Christian doctrines have another side, 
aside of s 


iperstition and ignorance. Like 
We sickness of a healthy man, it will cause 
the end of Christianity if it is not cured. 
Chief among these doctrines 1s that of the 


Trinity. The fact is that the doctrine of 
the Trin ty dates back to Eastern traditions, 
= Was kept in the Christian system, as 


distory shows, because it helped out an- 
other of the unsound Christian doctrines, 
that of salvation. 


The writer observes that the present age 


‘sone of progress; and if Christianity 
Continues to cling to these antiquated doc- 
Wines it 


; twill lose its hold on the world. 
{a aiswer to the question whether Chris- 
‘40ity can progress further, he says if it 


SO, it must first cast away its 


BLO ¢ 


op Olherwise it will decline. ‘But if 

es Cast away its errors and continue 
veda of progress, it will progress 
into Buddhism ” 


Lobsters in New Zealand. 


B. Successful attempt has been made, 
S478 the A tralic : e 
ta, *UStralian Trading World, to in- 
troduce 5 


sters alive into New Zealand. 


Nine lohs: . 
ne : ‘ers out of 12 which were shipped 
Aeeii “0g\and were received by the Otago 


eens ** zation Society, Dunedin, in good 
see a rhe lobsters were conveyed in 
ya am of wood, charred on the in- 
oe 8 veral inches of loose gravel at 
ao which formed an almost natu- 
in. Of weer ound for the fish ; about 2 ft. 
being ve ater was in the tank, the water 
pipe placed coon and lively by a supply 
the mater * er the tank. Into this pipe 
toree was driven with considerable 

» 80 &3 to become aerated, and then it 


] 
Himself for | 





te at NQMENand & Savanna 88,00 
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had a good fallintothe tank. It is hoped 
that the fish will find the southern waters 
in every way suitable to their constitution, 
and be able to fight their own way against 
any marine aborigines who may feel in- 
clined to dispute their settlement, 


Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup has always been 
kept up to the standard. It is the same it 
was forty years ago, the best sold. 

We heard a mechanic say that he would 
not be without Salvation Oil. It kills pain. 





G0.) Wniskies 
Guaranteed PURE. 


Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. 
NOT sold In bulk or by measure, Always In Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signatue=——=— =| 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston, | 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 














RAY MOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 


GRAND SERIES OF TOURS 


TO THE 


WORLD’S 


Columbian Exposition 


To be held in Chicago from May 1 to October 30, 


The first party will leave Boston Friday, April 28 (thus 
al 


ré ng Chieago for the opening ceremonies). 

rrains will be run from the East daily (Sundays ex- 
cepte.) during the entire Exposition season, 

All Travel will be In Special Vestibuled Trains of Pull 


man Palace 8] 
and most Elegant Ce 


The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand, 


Oscar G. BARRON, MANAGER. 


ping-Cars and Dining-Cars of the Newest 
t ti 


mn 


An Elegant, Commodious, and Finely Appointed Hotel o! 
the Best Class, situated near the Exposition Grourds 


(the city hotels being seven miles distant), has been built 
for the exclusive use of our parties. 


| Twelve Admissions to the Exposition included in every 
| ticket. 
Unsurpassed Comforts and Luxuries both in transit 


and while in Chicago 


Send for special circulars giving full details, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 





The Best, The Cheapest, 
The Most Comfortable 


ROUTE 10 FLORIDA 


AND ALL POINTS 


| 


| duct water to the building from spring. 





REAL ESTATE New York & New England 


OFFERED BY RAILROAD. 
GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., : 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 6 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 


dep hee FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 
South,’ describing 1000 estates, 


: BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


FO SSS TH SESSED V IK. 
pres een VERE Vin NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 


In Chelsea, on high ground, good neighborhood, " ~ 
2 story house, 10 rooms and bath, hot and cold R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 
water, furnace, gas, set tubs, new range, curtains, | 
wire screens, good stable, 5,100 feet of land, 

assessed for $6,100. Price, $5,100. $1,100 cash. 

(No. 16,599). 


A Handsome Estate in Dorchester. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Wall Seletiedt wdiehiaiattin: enih iadeabaden, dace Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
Queen Anne house, 10 rooms, bath and all modern Rocneen Bean Gee Wiltanene. Fast 500 ta 
conveniences, built of best material in most thor. Cach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
ough manner, stable, 17,000 feet of land, price desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
$15,500. (No. 16,591). carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 

STOCK FARM. and heated by steam. No extra charge for ths 


Near the Connecticut River, 100 acres, best of | unsurpassed service. 
soil deep and rich, cuts 30 tons of hay, keeps 11 | 
head cattle, 2 horses and 100 sheep, enough fruit 


ome wood ne home use, good house, 1] rooms, | qicket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
yarn 60 feet long, carriage-house and sheds, aque- Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
$3,000. (No. 16,502). Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
ARREDONDO, ALACHUA CO., FLA. | New York. 
Owner's business in the north forces him to sell. ly. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 


> 
Price, 


20 acres, 8 under cultivation, 5 acres in oranges | (Bs >} A jene >» 4 
which blossomed for the firet time in 1891, peaches> | A.C. RENDALL, General Passenger Agent 
plums, figs, prunes, pears, bananas, ete., house 5 PMOL DME IOP UR 
rooms, broad piazza, covered with vines, stable | . 
and 2 sheds; the grounds are ornamented with } F T 
flowers and semi-tropical plants. Price, $2,300. | =" 
2 horses, colt, farm wagon, harness and farming ' 
tools. Located 1 mile from station and village; | Passenger Trains. 
willexchange for property near Boston. (No. | —_—- — 
16,112). On and after Oct. 10, 1892, 

S [MY j 40 J . 
NEAR THE MYOPIA CLUB GROUNDS. | oping LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
aoldl at door, 100 choles fruit. trees, 2-story honse, | TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 

2 rooms, eqecdnes, water, : barns, granary and 45 Ta pescmtaimiaaaied for Troy and 
sheds. rice 9,000. pply to J. Stanley Be \ > 
‘Topsfield, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washing: : A. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
ton St. (No. 16, ° Troy. 

si A.M, ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
A BARGAIN. 11,80 Albany. Parlor Car to Troy. 

(nly $1,400, $700 cash, for 90 acres, 134 miles from 3 00 P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
village, keeps 7 cows and team, orchard 50 trees, ‘ Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
200 cords standing wood, house 7 rooms, barn, | Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
carriage house and shed, all in good repair. | Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
Apply to G. H. Place, Middleboro, or Geo. H. \7 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 16,255). | . Buflalo, 





° es ul > y »| ‘x > Ds Ss, § 2e ‘ 
IN THE VILLAGE. | 11,15 a —_" EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
Near depot, 2 acres with fruit, pleasantly located | , 


on Main St., several valuable house lots can be | . FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
sold, good 2-story house, 11 rooms, divided into 8 ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


tenements, well rented, price $!,800, 4¢ cash. Ap- | 8 ra) A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
ply to L. L. Fisher, South Milford, or Geo. H.|Q,UY treal. 


Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 15,852). 10 30 A. M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
a IEnw. Cars ontreal. 
ate agp densa Aa ces ~ 3 05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
Vv 
' 


Near Concord, Mass., productive 70 acre farm, t. 

o mivutes walk from station, on main street of an P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
ya 00 to Montreal. 

* Daily. 


attractive New England village, deep black soil, 
Time-Tables and further information on appli 


cuts 35 tons hay, keeps 16 cows and = horses, 
fine orchard, 400 bbis. apples gathered in a seasen, 
cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mase. 


grapes and berries, excellent buildings in perfect 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


repair, house 10 rooms, 2 piazzas, slate roof barn, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


carriage house and sheds, beautiful location, 
grand view, fine drive, large shade trees about 
European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 


ithe house. Price, $9,000. Apply to L. E. Reed, 
| South Acton, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Wash- 
| 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 


ington St. (No.16,269). 
IN A MANUFACTURING VILLAGE. 
‘The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 


Over 20,000 people within 3 miles, best of mar- 
country. 


kets, 9 acres, sloping southeast, keeps 2 cows and 
horse, 50 fruit trees; 2-story house 11 rooms, fitted 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every few seconds. 


for two families, barn, clapbodrded and painted, 
S ainceireaentienaaielte ee 
GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


acres, 4 mile from station and village, cuts 60 
tons hay by machine, keeps 30 cows and 3 horses, 
200 choice fruit trees, encugh wood for home use, 
2-story house, 9 rooms, shaded by fine trees, barn 





SOUTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Every Thursday from Lewis Wharf. 


A delightful sea trip to Savannah. No transfer 
and expense at New York. No detention at inter- 
mediate ports. 

For stateroom accommodations, rates and other 
information, apply to A. DeW. SAMPSON, 306 
Washington St., A. P. Lane, 268 Washington 8t., 
or RICHARDSON & BAKNARD, Agents, 


20 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. 


Have You Tried It? 


80x49, carriage-house and henpery, all in excel- 
lent repair. Price, $3,800, one half cash. Apply 
| to J. A. Prentice, Northbridge Centre, or Geo. H. 
| Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 16,511). 
TOBACCO AND HAY FARM. 


Near the celebrated Mt. Hermon School in 
Northfield, Mass., 200 acres, best of soil, cuts 150 
{tons hay by machine, will keev 75 to 100 head 
cattle, bordered by the Connecticut River, orchard 
100 trees, 49 acres woodland, 2-story slated roof 
house, 12 rooms, 3 large barns and ice house, all in 
excellent condition. Price, $10,000, $3,000 cash. 
Milk sales $1,500 yearly, 5 tons tobacco raised in a 
| season. Apply to E, 8. Proctor, Athol, or Geo. H. 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 15,410). 

A Model Fruit Farm in Framingham. 


Which for years has been a source of pride and 


from two depots. Price, $2,700, $1,200 cash. Ap- 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


ly to L. E. Reed, So. Acton, or Geo. H. Chapin & 
be 257 Washington St. (D0. 16,445). 

Free carriage to and from the depot. 
32.00 per day. 


UNDER HIGH CULTIVATION. 
A first-class farm with good buildings, 115 
Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. t 


Rates 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 





Boston, Mags. 


Dining Room 





Rock, Rye «« Honey, 


—THE— 


GREAT FRENCH REMEDY 


For Coughs, Colds and Lung Troubles. 

This remedy contains Strictly Pure Ear- 
ley, Mait, Rye Whiskey. Rock Candy and 
Honey. For elderly people it is invaluable 
and ite Toning Up Properties are remark- 
able. The use of a small wineglass in a 
halfcup of water just before retiring at 
night has been found to work like a 
charm, overcoming the worn-out and de- 
bilitated condition incident to most elder- 
ly persons end ensures a healthful and 
refreshing night’s rest. 

A careful and impartial consideration of 
the foregoing facts, based on a large ex- 
perience of the use of the Great French 
Remedy, should induce atrial of this sim- 
ple, efficient and truly valuable remedy, 
as there are many worthless preparations 
on the market, made from glucose and 
the poorest quality of spirits. We would 
caution the public to see that they get the 
Genuine French Cordial. Take no other 
brand. If your druggist does not have it 
and will not get it, send to me direct. 

Price : Quarts, $1; pints, 60c. per bottle. 

For sale by all druggists. 


EDWARD HEFFERNAN, 
fole New England Agent, 
LYNN MASS. 





European plan. 
leasure to the owner, who has spared neither 
ime nor expense to peantaty the one - add to | and Bar first-class. 
, liection of fruit, 4 acres with 170 apple 
| Senn oaea ‘ sr toe Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 





HYDE PARK. 














| trees, comprising the best varieties, 52 pear trees, 
| cherries, 62 grape vines, thousands of raspberries, 
| pleasant location, overlooking the village; less . 
'than half a mile from churches, schools and air 
rounding country. Soil very rich, producing 
great crops, the garden being in a sheltered spot, JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
excellent 2-story house, 13 rooms; stable, with 
cupola and cellar, clapboarded and painted; car- 
Price only $3,800, $800 cash, balance $300 a year. 
(No. 14,297). P 
40 Province Court, Boston. 
Well iocated 2-story house 11 rooms, garden | —— sais 
8,300 feet with fruit, near station. Price $3,500, 5 
BROOKSIDE, MARION CO., FLA. \ 
Orange grove, 10 acres, 700 trees, just coming 5 
sites for orange culture in Floiida, near depot. | 
Price $1,000, $500 cash. (No. 16,557). 
All ready for you to step right in to profitable 33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 
farm work, 50 acres, level and free from stones, | 2s aed 
a small stream, pleasant location, 34 mile from | 
depot, 134 miles from the live manufacturing town | ALE AN D LAC ER. 
barn 60 feet jong, wood house and hennery. Price | 
$5,500, one half cash, including retail milk route 
for 4 mos.; 17 cows, 2 horses, harnesses, wagons, ° Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy , 
mowing machine, tedder horse rake, all farming | special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, 


blackberries. strawberries and currants; very 
station; fine public library; grand view of sur- 
protected at the north by an arbor vitw hedge, 
riage house, all in good repair, insured for $3,400. Importer of Rhein Wi ne, 
$1,000 cash. (No. 16,462). 
into bearing, black hammock land, one of the best 
J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
WITH STOCK AND TOOLS. 
orchard, enough wood for home use, bordered by | 
of Whitman, old fashioned house 12 rooms, new | JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught 
130 quarts paying 7 cents for 3 mos. and 6 cents ~ @oopRICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street 
tools and hayin barn. (No. 16,577). with laws of all States in press. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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Baking 
Powder 





GRAND OPPORTUNITY | 


To furnish Home, School and Town Libraries with first clas 
perfect condition 
At Lowest Prices Ever Offered. 


THE GREAT CLEARANCE SALE 


— AT — 


D. LOTHROP CO.’S BOOKSTORE 


Affords the multum of value at the minimum of expense, in 
books of all kinds, singly or in sets. The Entire Stock, 
ing holiday books of other publishers, for sale, at 


364-366 WASHINGTON ST., OPP. BROMFIEL D. 
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RAILROAD COMPANY, 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ProsT OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


Be, My et 
to 


Income Bond Conversion. 
CIRCULAR 68. 


~ 92, 185,841.74 
tion at Agencies of Atchison Company: 


issued atthe old life rate premium. 80 Broadway, New York, 





policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid 3 insurance values to which the | 
insured ta entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on | 
application to the Company's Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. of Circular 68, without penalty. 


DR. JAKGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONONTS DYES. 


BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


At 05 Milk Street, Boston, 


London, England. 


YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL |ATOHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 


MILK ST., Boston, Oct. 27, 1802. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Holders of UNION TRUST COMPANY’S TRUST 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1801.... §223,015.826.95 | RECEIPTS for INCOME BONDS deposited can 
LIA BILITIES.....0.....0000 - 19,882,085 ,28 


now receive new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS 
“A" BONDS, in exchange therefor, upon applica- 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are | ON'ON TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK 
Annnal Cash distributions are paid upon all | UNION TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK, 
BARING BROS, & CO., LIMITED, 


| For accommodation of holders who have been 

| unable, through uncontrollable circumstances, to 
convert their Income Bonds, the time for deposit 
of same bas beep extended until further notice 
an‘ such holders can now receive new SECON! 
MORTGAGE CLASS “A” BONDS DIRECT IN 
EXCHANGE for INCOME BONDS under terms 


The new SECOND MORTGAGE CLASS “A” 
BONDS HAVE BEEN LISTED ON THE NEW 


J.W. REINHART, Vi ec President. 





“SPRINGER BROTHERS. — 
CLOAKS. sores 


ANNUAL MARK DOWN. 


SWEEPING REDUCTION. 


WM. H. LYNCH & (CO., 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 


STORE AND ITALIAN plat IN 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hot 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Covers, et 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS, 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Sm 








sz AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN ANP STOKED FOR THE WINTER. ¢¢ 
144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 
aA Rine. THE SUN. 
Everybody Recommends It. 


For sale by all Hardware and Mill| During 1893 THE SUN will be of 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 
$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. surpassing excellence and wil! print 

pt., 5c. 1-23 pt. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. 


Polish all Metals with 





more mews and more pure literatare 


than ever before in its history 








The Sunday Sun 


jis the greatest Sunday N« 


| Price 5c.a copy. By mail, $2 a year 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. Daily, by mail, - ~- - S6ayear 
















TRADE MARK. 














HAT Ss eonicameien 
In Leading and Correct Styles. FOR CHOIRS. 


SUNDAY ANTHEMS. 


choir practice. 
a not prepaid. 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
COpgpens the Common.) 


, 500 WASHINGTON STREET. 
| mM | 
JUST ISSUED. 


L FE FLETCHER & CO For choir service. A superb collection of An- 
. . Ty thems for choir singing by W. O. Perkins. This 

book contains very valuable material for 
Price, postpaid, $1; 


‘Daily and Sunday, by 





Morphine Uabit Cured in 10 | mail, “s ‘i “ a - $8 a vear 
Pi Ms 20days. \o pay till cured. | 
OR.4J. st PHENS. Lebanon.Ohio, | _Address THE SUN, New York. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


The Great Barcain‘ for This Week. 


4 0,000 Doz. 








#9 per 












Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per | not prepaid. 
gallon. 
© nit attended to. 
DLXON BROS., 
4land 42 Commercial Wharf. 


| © Haynes & Co., Boston. 





Ripans Tabules ; for sour stomach. 


and Wilcox and White Self P.aying Symphony. 
Pianos exchanged or sold on instalments. For 
| Musical instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 


Orders by mail or expres | Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer Pianos 


| ‘OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
lc, H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, NY. 


i at me = sata es ‘ B l f A [ H f | | AN A \ K | | I t | 
average pupils. it is concise and simple in its 
methods and any person can readily learn b 
its use to read music. A very valuable boo 


for schools. Price, 20c., postpaid; $15 a hundred, 


With knotted fringes, borders Light Blue, Straw, 
Red, Salmon, Copper, Pink, and all white. Price 





oes SNOW, CHURCH & CO, 


9 Franklin St., Bosten, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


Prosecute and defend suits in any Court in the 
Uuited States; investigate claims anywhere " 
special agent, if required; recover property ar¢ 

find heirs. Collections a specialty. oo ol a Sa 
lence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. | 









YIDEGT ES 


“KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMENT 





12 1-2¢. each. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


WINTER STREET. 


















THE CRAWFORD SHOE 


Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than any First-Class Shoe made in the 
World. 




















a—°225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. 


a@°611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 


A Crawford Shoe Star 


Is the only place in the world 
where you can buy 4 pair of the 
genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 


a@- Under the United States Hotel. 
a—@-20-24 Park Sq., ur. Providence Depot. 
am-163 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 
az 45 Green & 56 Main &t., Charlestown. 
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